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Some  of  the  other  church  bu; ldlngs  or  building 
sites  which  should  be  marked  as  Lincoln  i4Meei»  shrines 
are  here  mentioned:  Exeter  Meeting  House,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania;  Site  of  ^inville  Creek  Baptist  Church, 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia;  Long  Run  Baptist  Church, 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky;  site  of  J-dttle  Mount  Baptist 
Church,  La  Rue  County,  Kentucky;  She  present  Mill  Creek 
Baptist  Church,  Hardin  County,  Kentucky;  Little  Pigeon 
Church,  Spencer  County,  Indiana;  and  the  Charleston 
Christian  Church,  C0les  County,  Illinois, 


RELIGION  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS. 
The  religious  convictions  and  church  affili- 
ations of  our  presidents  have  often  excited 
the  curiosity  and  interest  not  only  of  church 
members,  but  of  serious  people  generally. 
Washington  was  a  communicant  in  the  Epis- 
copal church;  Jefferson,  though  accused  of 
being  an  atheist,  alludes  In  his  writings  to 
his  belief  in  a  supreme  being;  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, never  connected  himself  with  any  de- 
nomination and  not  very  often  attended  any 
place  of  worship.  John  Adams  waii  a  Uni- 
tarian; Madison  and  Monroe  were  Episcopa- 
lians; John  Qulncy  Adams  was  a  Unitarian; 
Jackson  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  aft- 
er the  death  of  his  wife;  Van  Buren  attended 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  but  was  not  a 
member.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  an  Episcopa- 
lian, so  also  was  Tyler;  Polk  was  not  a 
church  member,  but  on  his  death  bed  was 
baptized  by  a  Methodist  clergyman;  Taylor 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Episcopal 
church;  Fillmore  was  a  Unitarian;  Pierce  a 
Congregationallst;  Buchanan  belonged  to 
the  Presbyterian  church.  President  Lin- 
coln belonged  to  no  denomination,  though 
before  his  election  and  frequently  afterward 
he  attended  the  Presbyterian  church.  John- 
son attended  the  same  church  as  Lincoln. 
General  Grant  was  a  tolerably  regular  at- 
tendant on  the  services  of  the  Methodist 
church,  though  not  a  member  of  any.  Hayes 
was  a  Methodist  communicant.  Garfield  at- 
tended the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  some- 
times also  called  the  Christian  or  Campbell- 
lte,  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  preacher. 
Arthur  was  an  Episcopalian;  Harrison  is  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  at- 
tends the  Presbyterian  church. 


Left:    The   exterior   of   the   Cane    Ridge   Church   as   it   is   today. 
Right:    An    interior    view.      Center:    Barton    W.   Stone,    Presbyterian 


minister,   who   in  1801  started   a  great  revival  at  Cane  Ridge  which 
culminated  in  the  founding  of  a  new  faith. 


The  Birth  of  The  Christian  Church 


HERE  is  a  region  rare  and 
radiant.  Hunt  all  merry 
England  for  vales  of  peace; 
search  all  New  England  for  valleys 
of  plenty,  and  there  will  not  come 
to  your  finding  such  reaches  of 
beauteous  landscape.  Gently  de- 
scending from  the  Cumberland 
plateau,  which  forms  the  western 
flank  of  the  Kentucky  mountain 
region,  are  numberless  winsome  hills 
and  entrancing  valleys.  In  the  heart 
of  all  this  wondrous  garden  is  the 
'bluegrass'  country.  On  its  breast, 
like  a  noble  rose  or  a  lustrous  jewel, 
rests  the  royal  county  of  Bourbon." 

In  Bourbon  County,  some  seven 
miles  from  Paris,  Kentucky,  in 
1801,  on  Friday  before  the  third 
Sunday  in  August,  there  came  to  its 
height,  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
revivals  since  Pentacost.  This  was 
at  "Cane  Ridge,"  and  the  old  meet- 
ing house  still  stands, 
flanked  by  an  ivy  covered 
graveyard,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Christian  church, 
or  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  for  it 
was  at  this  phenomenal 
revival  of  intense  religious 
fervor,  that  this  faith  came 
into  existence.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination 
now  number  over  one  and 
one-quarter  million,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  five  largest 
d  e  n  o  mi  n  a  t  ions  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

Colonists  from  North 
Carolina,  learning  from 
Daniel  Boone,  of  the  rich 


canebrake  region,  settled  in  Cane 
Ridge  of  Bourbon  County  in  the 
spring  of  1790,  and  it  was  in  the 
year  following  that  the  meeting- 
house and  a  log-cabin  seminary  were 
erected.  The  dimensions  of  the 
venerable  building  are  fifty  by  forty 
feet ;  the  pulpit  occupied  the  center 
of  the  north  side,  boxed  up,  with 
entrance  at  the  side,  reached  by  sev- 
eral steps,  and  its  elevation  was  so 
considerable,  the  speaker  literally 
looked  down  upon  his  audience.  The 
floors  and  seats  were  of  puncheons, 
smoothed  with  broadax.  It  also 
had  a  gallery,  and  the  only  means 
of  entrance  was  from  without  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  ladder.  Three 
immense  girders,  sixteen  inches 
square,  hewn  with  broadax,  sixteen 
feet  apart,  tie  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  ceiling ;  and  its  alignment 
after  one  hundred  and  forty  years 


An  artist's  conception  of  the  original  Christian  Church  at  Cane  Ridge, 
Ky.,  from  descriptions. 


By  M.  V.  Clark, 

Correspondent,  Latonia,  Ky. 

has  no  apparent  variation  from  the 
original  lines.  The  storms  of  more 
than  a  century  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  their  assaults 
upon  her  base,  and  her  floor  of  the 
olden  time  has  become  slightly  un- 
dulating. The  original  structure 
was  of  logs,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they  were  covered  with  clap- 
boards, as  the  old  church  stands 
now. 

Barton  W.  Stone,  who  lies  hur- 
ried among  the  remains  of  other 
pioneers  in  this  settlement,  in  the 
graveyard  near  the  church,  came  in 
1796  to  preach  at  Cane  Ridge  and 
at  Concord,  now  Carlisle,  Ky.,  both 
of  which  were  then  Presbyterian 
churches  and  Stone  himself  was  a 
minister  of  that  faith.  In  his  mem- 
oirs, he  tells  about  a  journey  from 
Cane  Ridge  to  Georgia  in  the  fall 
of  1797,  by  the  way  of  Crab  Orch- 
ard, Ky.,  and  finding  a 
camp  of  white  people,  just 
before  defeated,  at  Hazel 
Patch,  which  is  a  small 
station  on  the  L.  &  N. 
Railroad  south  of  Living- 
ston, several  lying  dead 
|'  and  mangled,  in  true  In- 

dian style. 

The  great  revival  began 
at  a  service  in  a  Presby- 
terian church,  on  Red 
River,  Logan  County,  in 
the  summer  of  1799,  and 
Stone,  deeply  impressed, 
returned  to  Cane  Ridge 
where  he  preached  with 
such  fervor,  that  whole 
multitudes  of  all  denomi- 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


BY   R.  T.   DURRETT. 


A  HALO  of  romance  encircles  the 
location  and  the  beginning  of 
most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
Rome  owed  its  origin  to  the  flight  of 
vultures  over  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
Athens  rose  over  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  because  an  olive  tree  had 
been  planted  at  its  base  by  the  god- 
dess hand  of  Minerva.  The  great  city 
of  London,  divested  of  fable,  began  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  the  river,  by  a 
bulwark  of  forest  interspersed  with 
swamps,  and  Paris  rose  on  an  island 
of  the  Seine  with  a  protecting  wall  of 
waters  all  around.     The  city  of  Louis- 


ville combined  in  its  origin  the  advan- 
tages of  both  London  and  Paris.  Its 
pioneers  were  first  protected  by  the  swift 
waters  around  an  island  in  the  Ohio, 
and  then  on  the  main  shore  by  a  dense 
forest  interspersed  with  ponds.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  but  few  cities,  either 
in  ancient  times  or  modern,  around 
whose  location  and  beginning  romance 
has  hovered  with  more  enticing  colors 
than  the  fair  city  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  very  earth  on  which  it 
stands,  the  river  that  flows  by  its  side, 
the  prehistoric  races  who  left  their 
mounds  and  their  implements  on  its 
site,  the  adventurers  who  looked  upon 
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its  location  when  all  was  wild  around, 
and  the  conflicts  of  its  discoverers  and 
its  founders  with  the  wild  animal  and 
the  wilder  savage  of  its  forests,  all  are 
full  of  romance. 

Geology  teaches  us  that  the  founda- 
tion rocks  on  which  Louisville  was 
built,  known  as  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion, were  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  ocean  at  an  epoch  so  remote  as 
to  baffle  all  efforts  at  rational  computa- 
tion. Then  some  mighty  subterranean 
force  upheaved  these  rocks,  or,  more 
likely  in  this  locality,  the  ocean,  seeking 
a  lower  level,  re- 
ceded from  them , 
leaving  an  ele- 
vated tableland 
hundreds  of  feet 
high  over  the 
present  site  of 
Louisville.  Rest- 
less nature  next 
began  to  tear 
down  the  high 
plateau  she  had 
reared,  and  ero- 
sion, assailing  it 
on  all  sides,  per- 
sisted until  it  was 
gnawed  down  to 
the  present  level. 
We  should  hard- 
ly claim  that 
the  forces  which 
were  forming  this 
artificial        level 


were     preparing 
it  for  the  site  of 

a  great  city  and  for  the  display  of  the 
fossil-life  of  ancient  seas ;  and  yet  such 
was  the  result.  The  city  of  Louisville 
has  risen  upon  this  plain,  and  myriads 
of  specimens  of  the  life  that  was  lived 
in  ancient  seas  have  been  gathered 
from  it  and  borne  away  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  the  world.  Major  William 
J.  Davis  alone  has  gathered  from  this 
inexhaustible  mine  more  than  thirty 
thousand  specimens  of  corals,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  create  one  new 
family,  seven  new  genera,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  new  species  to 
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enable  him  to  describe  them  so  that 
paleontologists  could  appreciate  their 
individualities. 

The  Ohio,  on  whose  southern  bank 
Louisville  so  imposingly  stands"  above 
the  reach  of  hurtful  floods,  might  not 
be  inappropriately  called  a  river  of  ro- 
mance. Between  it  and  the  Bullitt  Coun- 
ty Knobs,  several  miles  to  the  south, 
lies  an  alluvial  plain  through  which  it 
has  wandered,  in  different  channels,  dur- 
ing the  past  ages.  With  a  persistency, 
however,  which  seems  to  have  known 
no  relaxation,  it  has  been  constantly 
cutting  its  way 
from  the  south 
to  the  north. 
The  sinking  of 
wells  at  different 
points  for  miles 
south  of  the  pres- 
ent channel,  has 
shown  that  it 
once  ran  else- 
where, and  on  its 
ancient  shores 
have  been  found 
the  bones  of  ani- 
mals and  the 
implements  of 
man,  many  feet 
below  the  present 
surface,  which 
could  only  have 
been  placed  in 
those  positions 
on  the  open 
shores  of  the 
river  while  its 
waters  were  running  there.  Forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface  the  charred 
ends  of  a  piece  of  wood  were  found 
upon  a  flat  rock,  showing  that  man  had 
kindled  a  fire  there  on  the  open  shore  of 
this  river ;  and  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet 
the  great  mastodon  had  left  his  bones 
while  wandering  on  the  shore  in  search 
of  food  or  perhaps  to  slake  his  thirst 
with  its  waters.  In  these  beds  of  the 
ancient  river,  wells  are  now  being  con- 
stantly sunk  which  yield  an  endless 
supply  of  water,  so  purified  from  filter- 
ing: through  the  sands  that  fill  the  old 
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Editorial  Note. — The  portraits  used  in  this  article  are  engraved  from  the  originals  in  possession 
of  Colonel  R.  T.  Durrett,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  La  Salle  and  Clark,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished heretofore. 
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channels  that  it  is  as  limpid  as  distilled 
water  and  sparkles  like  diamonds. 

The  Bullitt  County  Knobs  were  form- 
erly much  higher  and  nearer  the  present 
river-bed  than  they  now  are,  and  it  was 
their  waste  which  helped  to  fill  up  the 
old  beds  as  the  river  cut  new  ones  to 
the  northward.  The  Indians  called  this 
river  Ohio,  which  in  their  language 
meant  ' '  beautiful  river. "  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Mound-builders,  who 
antedated  the  Indians,  may  have  known 
it  by  a  similar  name,  for  it  is  a  beautiful 
river,  whether  we  contemplate  its  in- 
cipient waters  falling  from  the  clouds 
upon  a  ridge  in  Potter  County,  Pa. ,  and 
seeming  to  doubt  for  a  moment  whether 
they  should  go  to  the  ocean  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  the  North,  or  the  Susque- 
hanna of  the  East,  or  the  Mississippi 
of  the  South  ;  or  its  countless  tributa- 
ries rambling  through  numerous  states 
and  gathering  their  varied  waters  into  a 
single  channel ;  or  its  long  reaches  and 
graceful  curves,  and  gentle  slope,  and 
charming  islands  all  along  its  extended 
course  ;  or  the  picturesque  mounds  in 
the  primeval  forests  along  its  shores, 
casting  their  dark  shadows  into  its  crys- 
tal waters  before  the  lands  denuded  of 
their  forests  have  made  them  muddy  ; 
or  whether  we  look  upon  the  bright 
sky  above  and  the  fair  land  around — 
all,  all  are  beautiful. 

When  Columbus  discovered  theWest- 
ern  Continent  he  believed  he  had  found 
India.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this 
belief  was  corrected  by  actual  explora- 
tion, and  even  after  it  was  dispelled  a 
conviction  prevailed  that  there  was  a 
great  river  flowing  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  early 
settlers  of  Virginia  held  to  this  belief, 
and,  in  1671,  Captain  Thomas  Batt  was 
equipped  and  sent  out  by  Governor 
Berkeley  to  discover  such  a  river.  The 
journal  of  his  route  is  meager  in  detail, 
and  what  little  there  is  of  it  is  much 
obscured  by  the  change  of  the  country 
both  in  names  and  aspect,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  reached  the  Ohio  or  went 
farther  west  than  the  falls  of  the  Ka- 
nawha. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  this  great  transcontinental 
river,  which  should  shorten  the  way  to 


LA    SALLE'S   IRON 
HATCHET. 


Found  under  a  sycamore 
tree  at  Shtppingport 


China  and  Japan,  was 
Rene-Robert  Cavelier 
Sieur  de  La  Salle,  one 
of  the  greatest  explor- 
ers of  the  seventeenth 
century.  La  Salle  was 
a  native  of  the  city 
of  Rouen  in  France, 
where  he  was  born  in 
1643.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Jesuit  priest- 
hood, but  never  was 
there  a  man  more  un- 
suited  for  such  an 
office.  There  were  im- 
planted in  his  nature 
the  elements  of  self- 
thought  and  self-con- 
trol, and  he  was  the 
last  of  men  to  follow 
the  inflexible  rules 
laid  down  by  the 
society  founded  by 
Loyola.  Nature  pre- 
pared him  for  a  world 
in  which  he  could 
think  and  act  for  himself,  and  it  was 
best  both  for  him  and  the  Society  of 
Jesus  that  they  parted  at  an  early  date. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1666,  and  there 
found  an  unoccupied  field  broad  enough 
for  his  great  ambition  and  greater 
thoughts.  He  secured  a  large  grant 
of  land  from  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  in  which  he  established  his  seign- 
iory of  La  Chine,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River, nine  miles  above  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. Here  he  was  visited  by  some 
Seneca  Indians  in  the  winter  of  1668, 
who  told  him  of  a  river  that  rose  in 
their  country  and  flowed  to  the  sea  at 
so  great  a  distance  that  it  required  nine 
months  to  follow  it  to  its  mouth.  The 
Indians  evidently  meant  the  Alleghany, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  blended 
into  one  great  river.  This  was  the 
river  that  was  flowing  through  the  im- 
agination of  La  Salle,  and  he  prepared 
at  once  to  explore  it.  He  sold  his  seign- 
iory of  La  Chine  and  used  the  proceeds 
to  build  boats,  to  buy  supplies,  and  to 
hire  men. 

By  the  first  of  July ,  1 669,  he  was  ready 
for  the  expedition  ;  but,  incumbered  as 
he  was  by  associate  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  more 
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on  the  lookout  for  Indians  to  convert  to 
Christianity  than  countries  to  discover, 
his  progress  was  slow.  Late  in  Sep- 
tember, however,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  L,ake  Ontario,  and,  having  here 
gotten  rid  of  the  Sulpicians,  he  made 
his  way  to  Onondaga  and  started  anew 
for  the  Ohio.  Having  left  the  lakes  he 
found  a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany, 
and  descending  this  and  the  main  river 
to  the  Ohio,  he  followed  the  latter  to 
the  falls  where  Louisville  now  stands. 
Here  his  crew  mutinied  and  would  go 
with  him  no  farther.  They  deserted 
him  and  left  him  alone  at  the  falls  to 
pursue  his  imaginary  river  to  the  Pa- 
cific as  best  he  could  or  to  return  to 
Canada  as  best  he  might. 

This  was  probably  in  the  late  fall  or 
early  winter  of  1669.  His  calling  the 
rapids  a  "high  fall,"  in  his  Memorial 
to  Count  Frontenac,  indicates  that  he 
was  here  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
winter  after  a  dry  summer.  He  could 
then,  under  such  conditions,  have  seen 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  considerable 
height  just  above  Goose  Island.  Such 
a  fall  to  the  height  of  eight  or  more  feet 
has  often  been  seen  by  those  still  living, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  much 
higher  two  hundred  years  ago  when  La 
Salle  first  saw  it. 

We  have  no  reliable  account  of  any 
white  man  who  was  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  previous  to  the  year  1669.  La 
Salle  is  therefore  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  saw  the  shore  of  Ken- 
tucky from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy 


to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  who  saw  the  falls. 
White  men  had  been  settled  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  and  in  Canada  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  but  so  far  as  is 
known,  none  had  ever  penetrated  the 
dark  forests  of  Kentucky.  The  site 
of  Louisville  was  as  undiscovered 
before  the  coming  of  La  Salle  as  it 
was  before  Columbus  landed  at  San 
Salvador. 

The  dark  forest  which  La  Salle  found 
around  the  falls  was  kinder  to  him  than 
the  men  who  were  in  his  pay,  and  who 
had  come  with  him  on  the  expedition. 
They  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  the 
wilderness  with  nothing  to  indicate 
where  he  had  been.  Not  so  the  dumb 
trees  of  the  wild  wood.  La  Salle  is 
believed  to  have  left  an  iron  hatchet 
on  the  ground  on  the  Shippingport 
point,  whence  he  had  doubtless  often 
viewed  the  falls,  and  a  sycamore  tree 
that  grew  hard  by  to  have  dropped  one 
of  its  seeds  upon  it.  The  seed  germi- 
nated and  produced  a  young  tree  which 
grew  over  the  hatchet  and  saved  it 
from  destruction.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  afterwards  this  tree 
had  grown  until  its  roots  penetrated 
the  ground  for  forty  feet  around,  and 
its  trunk  measured  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  its  branches  rose  seventy-five  feet 
into  the  air.  It  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  foundation  of  the  great 
flouring- mill  of  the  Tarascons,  when, 
beneath  the  center  of  its  trunk,  guarded 
in  every  way  by  projecting  roots,  the 
iron  hatchet  was  found.  It  was  much 
eaten  away  by  rust,  but  still  preserved 
the  appearance  of  a  hatchet,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  who 
holds  it  as  a  memento  of  the  first  whi  te 
man  who  ever  saw  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Louisville.  It  is  seven  inches  long 
from  eye  to  edge,  and  five  inches  wide 
across  the  edge.  It  was  made  by 
bending  a  flat  bar  of  iron  around  a 
cylinder  and  then  welding  the  sides 
together,  leaving  a  round  hole  at 
one  end  for  a  handle,  and  hammer- 
ing the  sides  to  a  cutting  edge  at  the 
other  end. 

La  Salle  returned  to  Canada  solitary 
and  alone.  He  struggled  with  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghany  for 
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a  thousand  miles  and  sustained  life  on 
the  wild  animals  he  killed  ou  the  shores 
of  these  rivers.  Unsubdued  by  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  of  this 
adventure,  his  ambition  seems  but  to 
have  been  aroused  for  other  explo- 
rations. On  his  return  to  Canada  he 
traversed  the  country  both  by  land  and 
by  water  from  the  St.  Lawrence  along 


but  missed  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
and  landed  in  Texas.  Here,  after  re- 
peated efforts  to  find  the  Mississippi 
by  land  from  Texas,  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  men  in  1687. 

La  Salle  had  a  wonderful  genius  for 
the  conception  of  grand  enterprises, 
and  a  marvelous  capacity  for  raising 
from  nothing  the  means  with  which  to 
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the  great  lakes  and  their  tributaries  to 
the  Mississippi.  In  1682  he  descended 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  thus  fixed  the  claim  of  France 
upon  the  vast  region  watered  by  it  and 
its  numerous  branches.  In  1684  he 
attempted  to  find  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  a  French  colony  on  its  waters, 


accomplish  them  ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  the  management  of  the  assistants,  by 
whose  aid  alone  success  was  possible. 
If  he  had  had  the  same  capacity  for 
inspiring  his  men  with  love  as  he  had 
for  arousing  them  to  resentment,  he 
might  have  lived  to  complete  some  of 
his  grandest  undertakings  and  to  have 
enjoyed  both  the  fame  and  the  fortune 
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that  they  would  have  brought  him.  As 
it  was,  he  died  poor  and  in  the  midst 
of  unfinished  undertakings.  When  he 
was  dead,  and  had  left  nothing  but  his 
fame  for  a  family  inheritance,  there 
were  not  wanting  those 
enemies  of  the  human 
race  who  sought  to  rob 
his  memory  of  a  part  of 
his  glory  as  an  explorer 
and  discoverer. 

The  Hon.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  a  memoir  on 
the  antiquities  of  West- 
ern New  York,  states 
that  he  had  learned 
from  a  Jesuit  manu- 
script and  from  an  Iro- 
quois sachem,  that,  in 
1669,  a  company  of 
twenty-three  Spaniards 
made  their  way  from 
Louisiana  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and 
the  Alleghany  rivers  to  Olean  Point. 
Here  they  left  their  boats  and  went  by 
land  to  the  country  of  the  Onondagas 
in  Western  New  York.  They  were  in 
search  of  silver,  and,  failing  to  find  it, 
they  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  French 
missionary  colony  which  had  been  es- 
tablished there  in  1666.  The  Spaniards 
accused  the  French  of  placing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  their  finding  the 
silver  mine.  The  Indians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  quarrel  of  the  French 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  thinking 
both  had  designs  upon  their  country, 
rose  against  both  parties  and  slew  the 
last  one  of  them.  If  this  story  be  true, 
then  these  Spaniards  must  have  passed 
by  and  seen  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  in 
1669,  the  same  year  that  they  were 
discovered  by  La  Salle.  When  it  is  re- 
membered, however,  that  although  the 
Mississippi  had  been  reached  by  De  Soto 
in  1541,  it  had  passed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  living  and  practically  be- 
come an  unknown  river  to  be  re-discov- 
ered by  Marquette  in  1673,  and  again 
by  La  Salle  in  1682,  and  that  the  Ohio 
does  not  appear  in  the  geography  of 
the  country  until  La  Salle  descended  it 
to  the  falls  in  1669,  we  can  but  think 
this  adventure  of  the  twenty-three  Span- 
iards a  most  extraordinary  affair.  The 
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Jesuit's  manuscript  and  the  sachem's 
legend  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
every  Spaniard  and  every  Frenchman 
tomahawked  and  scalped  so  as  to  leave 
none  to  contradict  their  story,  and  but 
for  the  good  name  of 
Governor  Clinton,  who 
gave  public^  to  the 
affair,  it  might  never 
have  figured  as  it  does 
in  history.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  this  adven- 
ture of  the  twenty-three 
Spaniards  in  1669  is  a 
fiction  devoid  of  historic 
truth,  but  it  may  be 
courteously  suggested 
that  it  can  never  have 
precedence  over  the  dis- 
covery of  La  Salle,  nor 
enj  oy  equal  credence 
with  it.  The  Spaniards 
made  no  contemporary 
records  of  this  adven- 
ture of  their  countrymen,  but  the 
French,  by  contemporary  evidence, 
have  confirmed  the  discovery  of  La 
Salle,  and  on  a  map  of  the  country 
made  by  Joliet  in  1674,  the  Ohio  is 
laid  down  as  the  river  discovered  by 
La  Salle  as  he  himself  claimed. 

Some  of  the  learned  pioneers  of  Lou- 
isville, on  the  occasion  of  the  finding 
of  the  La  Salle  hatchet,  assigned  to  the 
discovery  of  the  falls  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  the  great  French 
explorer.  Some  of  them  claimed  that 
Moscoso,  the  successor  of  De  Soto  in  his 
wanderings  in  the  West,  ascended  the 
Ohio  to  the  falls,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
who  settled  St.  Augustine  in  1565  made 
frequent  visits  across  the  country  to  the 
falls;  nor  can  these  conjectures  be 
deemed  unreasonable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Marquette  found  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  1673  in  pos- 
session of  fire-arms  and  iron  weapons. 
Others,  however,  went  further  and 
claimed  that  the  Welsh,  who,  under 
Prince  Madoc,  had  come  to  this  country 
in  the  twelfth  century  had  left  tradi- 
tions among  the  Indians  as  well  as 
their  own  skeletons  and  arms  as  proof  of 
their  presence  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
They  cited  as  proof  the  large  quantity 
of  human  bones  deep  buried  by  the  silt 
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of  the  Ohio  at  Clarksville,  and  under  the 
sands  of  Sandy  Island,  in  the  confusion 
in  which  a  battle  would  naturally  have 
left  them,  and  especially  six  skeletons 
found  with    brass    breastplates    upon 
them ,     bearing     the 
mermaid     and     the 
harp   of  the  Welsh, 
with  the  inscription  :  ,     / 

' '  Virtuous  deeds 
meet  their  just  re- 
ward. ' '  They  also 
instanced  the  tradi- 
tion related  to  Gen- 
eral Clark  by  the 
chief,  Tobacco,  that 
there  were  formerly 
white  Indians  in  this 
country  who,  after 
long  continued  wars, 
were  finally  exter- 
minated in  a  battle 
between  the  red  men 
and  the  white,  on 
Sandy  Island  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Others,  going  yet  further  back  into 
the  shadowy  past,  claimed  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  navigated  the  wide  ocean 
far  to  the  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  there  colonized  a  great 
island  that  could  have  been  nothing 
but  America,  were  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  And 
one  venerable  pioneer,  who  had  been 
reading  the ' '  Timaeus ' '  of  Plato,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  when  Atlantis  sunk 
into  the  ocean,  as  related  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priest  to  Solon,  a  part  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  left  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  especially  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

During  the  century  which  followed 
the  discovery  of  La  Salle,  there  were  a 
goodly  number  of  persons  who  saw  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  whose  pres- 
ence there  is  something  more  than  the 
conjectures  of  those  wise  pioneers  of 
Louisville  concerning  their  supposed 
visitors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
missionaries  and  traders  went  up  and 
down  the  Ohio  at  an  early  date,  and 
the  French  claimed  that  they  not  only 
used  the  river  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  their  northern  and 
southern  settlements,  but  that  in  1739 
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a  detachment  of  French  troops  was  sent 
from  Canada  down  the  Ohio  to  make 
war  upon  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  On 
a  map  of  Charlevoix's  history  of  New 
France,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1744,  it  is  stated 
^  that     in     1729     the 

bones  of  the  elephant 
were    found    on    the 
Ohio,  and  the  locality 
,*^-  given  on  the  map  in- 

dicates that  it  was  at 
Big  Bone  Lick,  in 
Boone  County,  Ky. 

In  1742,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  the  name 
of  John  Howard  is 
said  to  have  made 
his  way  from  Virginia 
over  the  mountains 
to  the  Ohio  River, 
and  to  have  then  pad- 
dled his  way  to  the 
Mississippi  in  a  canoe 
made  of  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo.  Here 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
and  disappeared  from  history,  if  in- 
deed he  was  ever  properly  in  history. 
The  English,  however,  made  use  of  him 
as  a  discoverer  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, whether  he  was  a  genuine  historic 
character  or  not.  They  wanted  cumu- 
lative evidence  in  their  untenable  claim 
over  the  French  of  the  prior  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Howard's 
adventure  was  about  as  good  as  any- 
thing on  which  they  could  lay  hands. 
In  1765,  Colonel  George  Croghan — in 
the  employment  of  the  government  and 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Illinois  country,  who 
came  under  the  English  by  the  treaty 
of  1 763 — made  his  way  down  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburgh  and  paid  an  examining 
visit  to  the  falls.  Croghan  was  an  In- 
dian trader,  and  as  he  saw  no  chance  of 
barter  with  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
impressed  by  them.  All  that  we  know 
of  what  he  thought  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry  made  in  the  journal  which 
he  kept  of  the  route :  ' '  Early  in  the 
morning  (Juty  2,  1765)  we  embarked 
and  passed  the  falls.  The  river  being 
very  low  we  were  obliged  to  lighten 
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our  boats  and  pass  on  the  north  side  of 
a  little  island  which  lays  in  the  middle 
of  the  river. ' ' 

In  1766,  Captain  Harry  Gordon,  the 
principal  engineer  of  the  western  de- 
partment of  North  America,  was  at  the 
falls  and  noted  in  his  journal  what  he 
thought  of  them.  He  is  the  first  per- 
son known  to  have  regarded  the  falls 
as  being  caused  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
across  the  river  acting  as  a  dam  over 
which  the  water  had  to  fall  below  after 
accumulating  above.  This  is  what  he 
said  of  them  in  his  journal:  "The 
waters  at,  the  falls  were  low,  it  being 
summer.'  They  do  not,  however,  de- 
serve the  name  of  falls,  as  the  stream 
on  the  north  side  has  no  sudden  pitch, 
but  only  runs  rapid  over  the  ledge  of 
flat  limestone  rock  which  the  Author  of 
nature  put  here  to  keep  up  the  waters 
of  the  higher  Ohio,  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  that  beautiful  stillness  of  the  river's 
course  above." 

A  greater  engineer  than  Colonel  Gor- 
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don,  not  greater  in  rank  but  in  genius, 
was  at  the  falls  at  the  same  time  with 
his  superior  officer.  This  was  Captain 
Thomas  Hutchins  of  the  Sixtieth  Reg- 
iment of  Foot,  in  the  British*  service. 
The  falls  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him  that  he  drew  a  plan  of  them,  for 
which  posterity  will  be  indebted  to  him 
for  all  time  to  come.  This  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  his  "Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Virginia,"  etc.,  at  London  in 
1778.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  a  section  of 
six  miles  of  the  Ohio,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  Sandy  Island  to  a  point  one 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  Beargrass 
Creek,  with  all  its  islands  and  rocks 
and  whirlpools  and  indented  shores, 
before  a  tree  had  been  cut  from  them, 
or  anything  done  by  man  to  mar  their 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  this 
picture  we  see  Corn  Island  and  Rock 
Island,  and  Sandy  Island,  and  the 
Goose  Island  group  as  they  came  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  seem  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  disturbed  waters  as 
they  circle  around  them 
or  rush  between  them  in 
their  descent  over  the 
ledge  of  rocks  which, 
like  a  dam  across  the 
river,  attempts  in  vain  to 
stay  their  course.  It  was 
a  striking  picture  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  is  a 
striking  picture  to  this 
day.  It  was  copied  in  his 
' '  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Northwestern 
Territory ' '  by  Captain 
Imlay,  and  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Stockdale 
edition  of  "Filson's  His- 
tory of  Kentucky,"  and 
in  other  works  without 
credit  to  the  distin- 
guished author.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Cap- 
tain Hutchins  joined  the 
rebels  and  became  the 
first  and  only  "Geog- 
rapher General ' '  our 
country  ever  had.  He 
was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1730,  and  died  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1789, 
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In  1767,  James  Harrod  and  Michael 
Stoner  floated  down  the  Ohio  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hunt  and  a  view  of  the 
country.  When  they  reached  the  falls 
they  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  rapids, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  ride  in  their 
boat  over  them,  they  took  their  boat 
out  of  the  water  and  let  it  ride  on  them 
beyond  the  falls. 

In  1769,  Colonel  Richard  Taylor, 
Hancock  Taylor,  and  Abram  Hapton- 
stall  were  at  Pittsburgh,  and  there  took 
into  their  heads  the  bold  design  of  de- 
scending the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans.  They  procured  a 
strong  canoe,  and  in  it  began  their  long 
and  perilous  journey.  When  they 
reached  the  falls,  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Harrod  and  Stoner,  and  bore 
their  boat  over  the  rapids  instead  of 
having  it  bear  them.  In  after  years, 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  the  father  of 
President  Taylor,  became  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Kentucky,  and  Han- 
cock Taylor  might  have  acquired  fame 
also  but  for  his  death  by  the  Indians 
in  i774._ 

A  period  of  four  years  from  1769  to 
1 773  now  followed,  during  which  ad- 
venturers and  explorers  either  kept 
away  from  the  falls  or  failed  to  make 
known  their  visits.  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  party,  and  Simon  Kenton  and  his 
party,  and  the  famous  party  of  "long 
hunters,"  were  rambling  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
and  even  the  great  Washington,  with 
his  compass  and  chain,  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  county  of  Lawrence ;  but 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  was 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who 
is  believed  to  have  had  an  eye  on  the 
falls,  as  well  as  upon  other  places  in  the 
West,  during  this  interval.  This  was 
Dr.  John  Connolly,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  been  a  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
He  was  an  educated  man  of  more  than 
average  ability,  and  was  full  of  enter- 
prise and  daring.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  foresee  that  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  forbidding  set- 
tlements on  lands  in  the  West  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  flowed  from 
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the  Alleghany  to  the  Atlantic,  could 
not  much  longer  be  enforced  against 
those  who  hungered  for  the  rich  soil  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Hence,  he  traveled 
much  over  the  West  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  its  lands  and  its  for- 
ests and  its  rivers.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  of  his  time  as  to 
Western  lands,  and  General  Washing- 
ton, who  met  him  at  Pittsburgh  in  1 770, 
and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  West- 
ern lands,  wrote  him  down  in  his  jour- 
nal as  "  a  very  sensible  and  intelligent 
man."  He  was  entitled  to  two  thous- 
and acres  for  his  services  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  and  had  formed  in 
his  ever-scheming  mind  the  plan  of  a 
colony  on  the  Ohio,  embracing  the  rich 
lands  of  Kentucky  as  far  to  the  south 
and  east  and  north  of  the  falls,  as  a 
center,  as  might  be  practicable.  He 
determined  to  locate  his  own  two  thous- 
and acres  at  the  falls  as  a  kind  of  head- 
quarters to  this  colony,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  first  surveys  at  this 
point  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose.  An  old  map  of  early  surveys 
at  the  falls,  made  by  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  shows  the  two  thousand 
acres  of  Doctor  Connolly  immediately 
in  front  of  the  rapids,  with  the  two 
thousand  acres  of  Warrendorff  binding 
on  the  west,  the  tracts  of  one  thousand 
acres  each  of  Boyer  and  Campbell  on 
the  south,  and  the  one  thousand  acres 
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of  Preston  on  the  east.  Each  of  these 
tracts  began  its  description  from  the 
Connolly  survey,  which  became  the 
center  and  starting  point  of  all  other 
surveys  near  the  falls.  What  influences 
he  may  have  brought  to  bear  in  induc- 
ing others  to  locate  their  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  falls  are  unknown, 
but  the  fact  is  significant  that  his  lands 
were  located  immediately  opposite  to 
the  falls,  and  those  of  the  other  owners 
around  his  as  a  center. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1773,  that 
Dr.  John  Connolly  succeeded  in  getting 
his  lands  at  the  falls  surveyed  and  pat- 
ented ;  and  even  his  securing  his  pat- 
ent at  this  time  has  given  rise  to  grave 
suspicions  as  to  the  relations  between 
him  and  Lord  Dunmore.  As  late  as 
September  24,  1773,  Lord  Dunmore,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  General  Wash- 
ington, asking  for  just  such  patents  for 
himself,  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
at  that  time  to  grant  patents  for  lands 
on  the  Western  waters.  It  is  very 
strange  that  while  this  answer  was  be- 
ing written  by  his  lordship,  Captain 
Thomas  Bullitt  was  actually  surveying 
lands  at  the  falls  for  Dr.  John  Connolly 
and  others,  and  that  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember following  a  patent  was  issued 
by  his  lordship  to  Doctor  Connolly  for 
his  two  thousand  acres  at  the  falls. 
Such  facts  certainly  indicate  peculiar 
relations  between  Lord  Dunmore  and 


his  friend,  Doctor  Connolly,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  many  who  believed 
that  his  lordship  was  a  partner  of  Doc- 
tor Connolly  in  the  securing  of  West- 
ern lands  in  direct  violation  of  the 
King's  proclamation  of  1763. 

In  August,  1773,  Captain  Thomas 
Bullitt  laid  off  a  town  on  the  land  he 
had  surveyed  for  Doctor  Connolly  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  plan  of  this 
town  and  all  the  papers  relating  there- 
to have  perished,  so  far  as  is  known ; 
but  the  fact  that  Bullitt  laid  out  this 
town  is  sufficiently  attested.  There 
was  not  much  in  the  appearance  of  the 
falls,  with  dark  forests  and  deep  ponds 
all  around  at  that  time,  to  suggest  the 
advantages  of  location  for  a  city  ;  but 
Captain  Bullitt  was  a  clear-headed 
man  of  keen  observation  and  pene- 
trating forethought.  He  was  the  first 
man  known  to  have  selected  .the  falls 
for  the  site  of  a  town,  and  time  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

In  August,  1773,  Colonel  John  Camp- 
bell, an  Irishman  b}'  birth,  contracted 
with  Doctor  Connolly  for  one-half  of 
his  land  at  the  falls,  and  thus  became 
interested  in  the  site  of  Douisville.  In 
April,  1774,  Campbell  and  Connolly 
jointly  issued  proposals  for  the  sale  of 
lots  in  a  town  to  be  established  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  the  town  laid  out  by  Captain  Bul- 
litt the  previous  year. 

All  now  seemed  ready  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  town  at  the  falls.  The  land 
had  been  located,  surveyed  and  pat- 
ented, and  the  town  had  been  laid  oft 
into  streets  and  lots,  and  the  lots 
offered  for  sale.  Nothing  more  seemed 
necessary  to  begin  the  town  but  for 
people  to  buy  the  offered  lots  and  build 
houses  upon  them  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  them.  Things,  however,  in 
this  disappointing  world  do  not  always 
go  as  planned,  and  so  it  turned  out  in 
this  instance.  Before  Connolfy  and 
Campbell  could  sell  their  lots  or  secure 
inhabitants  for  their  town,  Connolly 
got  into  trouble  at  Fort  Pitt,  which  led 
to  the  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Point 
Pleasant,  in  October,  1774.  The  In- 
dians lost  this  battle  and  sued  for  peace. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged,  but 
it  was  ominous.      The   crack    of  the 
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Original  in  possession  of  Colonel  Durrett. 

FAC-SIMILE  OF    FIRST   RECORD   OF    TRUSTF'EB  OF   LOUISVILLE. 

Falxs  of  Ohio,  April  24th,  1779. 

William  Harrod,  Richard  Chenowith,  Edward  Bulger,  James  Patton,  Henry  French, 
Marsham  Brashear,  and  Simeon  Moore,  Trustees  chosen  by  the  intended  Citizens  of  the 
Town  of  Louisville,  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  met  the  17th  day  of  April,  1779,  and  came  to  the 
following  Rules,  to-wit : 

That  a  number  of  Lots,  not  exceeding  200  for  the  present,  be  laid  off,  to  contain  half 
of  an  acre  each,  35  yards  by  70,  where  the  Ground  will  admit  of  it,  with  some  publick  Lots 
and  Streets. 

That  each  adventurer  draw  for  only  one  Lot  by  equal  chance. 

That  every  such  person  be  obliged  to  clear  off  the  undergrowth  and  begin  to  culti- 
vate part  thereof  by  the  10th  of  June,  and  build  thereon  a  good  covered  House,  16  feet  by 
20,  by  the  25th  of  December. 

That  no  person  sell  his  Lot  unless  to  some  person  without  one,  but  that  it  be  given 
up  to  the  Trustees  to  dispose  of  to  some  new  adventurer,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof. 

Marsham  Brashkars,  Sec'y. 
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rifles  of  the  combatants  at  the  Point 
had  scarcely  died  on  the  troubled  air 
when  the  thunders  of  the  cannon  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  heard. 
Connolly  took  sides  with  the  British, 
and  while  attempting  to  organize  a 
regiment  of  savages  to  lead  against  the 
colonists  in  1775,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  colonists  and  imprisoned.  Camp- 
bell, who  sympathized  with  the  col- 
onists, was  also  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  while  going  from  Louisville  to 
Pittsburgh  on  one  of  the  ill-fated  boats 
of  Captain  David  Rogers,  in  1779. 
Both  of  these  original  proprietors  of  the 
land  on  which  Louisville  now  stands 
remained  in  prison  until  others  suc- 
cessfully formed  a  settlement  at  the 
falls  and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a 
town  which  afterwards  became  the 
great  city  of  Louisville. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first 
white  man  who  ever  resided  at  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  was  Sanders  Stuart ,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  who  was  sold  in  Balti- 
more for  his  passage  across  the  ocean. 
Stuart  told  Hugh  Hays,  a  venerable 
and  trustworthy  citizen  of  Louisville 
who  recently  passed  away,  that  he 
came  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  June, 
1775,  in  company  with  Peter  Casey, 
David  Williams,  John  Heaton,  and 
Peter  Phillips.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  first  in  a  hollow  sycamore  tree,  and 
afterwards  in  a  log  cabin  on  Corn  Isl- 
and. He  became  an  expert  in  con- 
ducting a  boat  over  the  swift  waters 


between  this  island  and  the  shore,  and 
after  there  were  people  in  Louisville  to 
be  carried  to  the  island  and  be  brought 
back,  he  acted  as  ferryman.  He  died 
in  1835  at  the  age  of  eighty.  At  his 
death  he  had  in  bank  in  Louisville 
$3600  which  he  had  accumulated  from 
fees  for  ferrying  people  to  and  from 
Corn  Island.  As  he  was  a  bachelor 
without  relations  in  the  United  States, 
this  money, according  to  hisinstructions 
before  his  death,  was  sent  to  his  rela- 
tives in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1755. 

Daniel  Boone,  in  his  autobiography, 
as  it  appears  in  "Filson's  History  of 
Kentucky,"  uses  language,  while  enu- 
merating the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  in 
1777,  which  could  only  mean  that  a 
part  of  them  were  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  Who  these  early  inhabitants  at 
the  falls  could  have  been,  unless  they 
were  Sanders  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ions, there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. There  is  no  mention  of  any 
one  of  them  anywhere  that  I  have  seen 
except  in  this  statement  of  Mr.  Hays. 
Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  however, 
in  his  contemporary  journal  of  1775, 
adds  strength  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hays,  by  saying  he  had  just  learned 
from  Captain  Linn  that  Connolly  and 
Bullitt  had  sent  five  or  six  men  to  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  to  occupy  their  lands 
there  in  defiance  of  the  claim  of  the 
Transylvania  Colony.    It  is  likely,  how- 
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ever,  that  while  Stuart  and  others  may 
have  claimed  the  falls  as  their  home  at 
this  early  period,  they  had  a  good  deal 
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of  dodging  about  in  the  woods  and 
some  seeking  of  protection  from  the 
Indians  in  other  places.  The  falls  of 
the  Ohio  were  an  exposed  frontier,  fre- 
quently visited  by  parties  of  Indians 
either  on  the  hunt  for  game  or  on  the 
war-path,  and  uninterrupted  residence 
here  as  early  as  1775  would  have  been 
at  much  risk  of  life.  Peter  Casey,  and 
David  Williams,  and  John  Heaton,  and 
Peter  Philips  have  been  heard  of  in 
other  parts  of  the  district  in  those  early 
years,  and  although  nothing  has  been 
learned  of  Sand- 
ers Stuart  at  any 
point  except  the 
falls,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he 
was  in  other 
places  a  part  of 
the  time  at  least. 
He  indicated  to 
Mr.  Hays  that 
he  never  broke 
his  residence  on 
Corn  Island ;  but 
if  he  did  not,  he 
must  have  been 
a  hermit  there, 
so  thoroughly 
hid  in  his  hollow 
tree  that  General 
Clark  did  not 
see  him  clearly 
enough,  in  1778 
or  1779,  to  men- 
tion him  in  his 
letter  to  the  Hon. 
George  Mason. 
It  does  not  fol- 
low, however, 
that  he  was  not 

there  because  General  Clark  does 
mention  him,  for  General  Clark  was 
.singularly  sparing  of  details  in  what 
he  had  to  say  of  Corn  Island  and  the 
settlement  there  in  1778. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1776, 
the  county  of  Kentucky  was  established 
by  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  compre- 
hended the  present  state  of  Kentucky 
and  was  the  death  blow  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania Company,  which  had  pur- 
chased the  most  of  Kentucky  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  was  attempting 
to  establish  over  it  a  proprietary  gov- 
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eminent  embracing  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
A  proprietary  government  could  not 
exist  within  the  limits  of  an  organized 
county,  and  thus  perished  the  bright 
dreams  of  empire  and  wealth  which 
floated  through  the  heads  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates. 
In  1777  there  occurred  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  few 
visitors  which  was  full  of  daring  and 
significance.  In  1776  there  had  set 
out  from  Pittsburgh  a  boat,  destined  to 
go  to  New  Orleans  for  war  material 
to  be  used  by  the 
colonies  against 
Great  Britain.  It 
was  in  charge  of 
Captain  William 
Linn,  who  after- 
wards became 
one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Louis- 
ville, and  lost  his 
life  near  the  sta- 
tion which  bore 
his  name,  on  the 
head  -  waters  of 
Beargrass  Creek , 
at  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  in 
1 78 1,  The  boat 
reached  New  Or- 
leans, secured  its 
cargo  of  ammu- 
nition, and  on 
its  return  trip 
reached  the  falls 
oftheOhioin  the 
spring  of  1777. 
At  the  foot  of  the 
falls  the  powder, 
consisting  of  156 
kegs,  was  taken  from  the  boat  and 
carried  around  the  falls  keg  by  keg, 
and  then  put  back  on  the  boat,  above 
the  falls.  The  boat  then  made  its  way 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  the  powder  was 
vised  in  the  contest  of  the  colonies 
against  Great  Britain. 

With  all  these  explorers  and  adven- 
turers to  the  falls,  from  La  Salle  in  1669, 
to  Captain  Linn  in  1777,  extending 
through  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  years,  no  settlement  or  town  had 
been  successfully  established.  The  at- 
tempt of  Connolly    and  Campbell,   in 
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1774,  to  establish  the  town  laid  out  by 
Captain  Bullitt  in  1773  had  failed.  The 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  as  they  poured  over 
the  ledge  of  rocks  extending  across  the 
river  and  causing  the  falls,  yet  sang 
their  monotonous  song  to  the  primeval 
forest.  It  was  reserved  for  a  greater 
man  than  any  who  had  yet  seen  the 
falls  to  form  a  settlement,  and  to  lay 
there  the  foundation  of  a  city  that 
would  become  mighty  in  the  years  that 
were  to  come.  This  great  man  was 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  the 
time  for  his  good  work  had  now  ar- 
rived. 

In  the  revivifying  month  of  May, 
1 778,  when  all  nature  had  begun  to  put 
forth  new  life,  General  Clark  set  out 
from  Redstone,  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  raw 
militia,  for  the  conquest  of  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  the 
boats  that  bore  his  soldiers  he  had  to 
admit,  against  his  will,  some  twenty 
families  who  had  assembled  at  the 
place  of  embarkation  for  emigration 
to  the  new  lands  of  Kentucky.  When 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  were  reached, 
which  was  on  the  27th  of  May,  1778, 
General  Clark  landed  on  Corn  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  his  raw 
troops,  in  quarters   from  which   they 


could  not  escape.  He  knew  the  kind 
of  material  he  had  to  deal  with  in 
his  undisciplined  militia,  and  feared 
that  when  he  disclosed  to  them  his  pur- 
pose to  lead  them  among  the  savages 
of  the  Illinois  country,  some  of  them 
might  desert,  and  he  had  none  to  spare. 
On  this  island,  surrounded  by  the  swift 
waters  of  the  rapids,  he  felt  that  he 
could  hold  them  until  he  could  make 
of  them  such  soldiers  as  would  not  de- 
sert but  would  fight  with  him  against 
all  odds  to  victory  or  to  death. 

For  the  protection  of  his  stores,  as 
well  as  for  shelter  for  his  little  army,  he 
erected  block-houses  on  the  island,  and 
now  found  that  the  families  he  had  un- 
willingly taken  on  the  boats  would  be  of 
valuable  service  in  caring  for  the  stores 
he  could  not  take  on  the  expedition 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  on  the  isl- 
and. By  the  help  of  these  families  he 
could  take  with  him  every  able-bodied 
soldier  to  fight  the  British. 

The  leaving  of  these  families  on  the 
island  made  it  necessary  to  erect  cabins 
for  their  habitation.  General  Clark, 
therefore,  made  a  plan  of  his  block- 
houses and  cabins,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, and  they  were  soon  built  out  of 
the  trees  that  grew  in  great  abundance 
on  the  island.     The  large  cottonwood 
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trees  were  felled  and  their  trunks  cut 
into  sections  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
then  split  into  rails  and  boards,  with 
which  the  houses  were  built  and  cov- 
ered. When  all  were  finished  they  pre- 
sented the  form  of  an  Egyptian  cross, 
the  block-houses  forming  the  arms  and 
the  cabins  the  body  of  the  cross.  There 
were  eighteen  cabins  in  all,  six  of  them 
making  the  block-houses  and  twelve 
the  family  habitations. 

These  families  thus  placed  on  Corn 
Island  by  General  Clark  on  that  27th 
of  May,  1778,  became  the  founders  of 
the  city  of  Louisville.  The  falls  of 
the  Ohio  were  never  without  inhab- 
itants after  their  arrival.  The  name 
of  each  one  of  these  founders  of  our 
city  is  sacred,  but  all  of  them  may  not 
have  been  preserved.  The  following 
list,  however,  embraces  the  most  of 
them,  and  is  probably  as  complete  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  at  this  late  day : 

James  Patton,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  three  daughters,  Martha,  Peggy, 
and  Mary. 

Richard  Chenowith,  his  wife  Han- 
nah, and  their  four  children,  Mildred, 
Jane,  James,  and  Thomas. 

John  McManness,  his  wife  Mary, 
and  their  three  children,  John,  George, 
and  James. 

John  Tewell,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  three  children,  Ann,  Winnie,  and 
Jessie. 

William  Faith,  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  their  son  John. 

Jacob    Reager,   his  wife    Elizabeth, 


and  their  three  children,  Sarah,   Ma- 
riah,  and  Henry. 

Edward  Worthington,  his  wife  Mary, 
his  son  Charles,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Mary  (Mrs.  James  Graham),  and 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Jacob  Reager). 

James  Graham  and  his  wife  Mary. 

John  Donne,  his  wife  Martha,  their 
son  John,  and  their  colored  servant, 
Cato  Watts. 

Isaac  Kimbley  and  his  wife  Mary. 

Joseph  Hunter  and  his  children, 
Joseph,  David,  James,  Martha  (Mrs. 
John  Donne),  and  Ann. 

Neal  Dougherty,  Samuel  Perkins, 
John  Sinclair,  and  Robert  Travis. 

While  this  little  water-girt  territory, 
on  which  these  fifty  colonists  were 
placed,  may  illy  compare  with  one  of 
"The  Islands  of  the  Blessed,"  of 
which  we  read  in  Grecian  story,  it 
was  yet  a  fair  little  land.  According 
to  the  survey  made  in  1780,  by  Cap- 
tain Meredith  Price  for  Jacob  Myers, 
it  stood  above  river  floods  and  con- 
tained forty-three  acres — almost  one 
acre  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  colony.  It  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  cottonwoods  and  syca- 
mores, one  of  the  latter  of  which,  when 
it  was  cut  down  in  after  years  to  make 
room  for  a  powder-mill,  showed  a  trunk 
ten  feet  in  diameter  which  lifted  its 
branches  an  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 
In  the  shade  of  these  noble  trees  the 
hot  summer  days  were  passed  by  the 
young  and  the  old,  while  the  cool 
breezes    from    the    falls    dispelled    the 
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oppressive  heat.  Near  the  water' s  edge 
on  the  western  slope  grew  evergreen 
canes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and 
wherever  there  was  an  opening  among 
the  trees  for  the  sunlight  to  reach  the 
ground  wild  flowers  displayed  their 
bright  and  cheering  colors.  The  view 
of  the  adjacent  islands,  clad  in  emerald 
foliage  or  robed  in  the  mists  of  the 
xapids,  and  the  perspective  of  the  broad 
river  above  and  below,  with  stately 
trees  on  its  shores  growing  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  casting  their 
huge  shadows  in  its  gentle  waves,  were 
a  source  of  constant  delight  to  those 
who  admired  nature.  Except  the  wild 
fowl  shot  on  the  island  and  the  fish 
taken  from  the  surrounding  waters,  all 
meat  had  to  be  procured  from  the  shore, 
which  was  made  hazardous  by  roving 
Indians.  In  spite  of  the  danger,  how- 
ever, the  love  of  the  chase  sent  out 
hunting  parties,  whenever  there  was 
need,  who  seldom  failed  to  return  loaded 
with  buffalo  or  venison.  A  little  field 
around  the  buildings  had  been  cleared 
and  planted  in  corn  and  vegetables. 
The  rich  alluvial  soil,  cultivated  with 
the  hoe,  sent  up  corn-stalks  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet,  bearing  ears 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  produced  pump- 
kins as  large  as  flour  barrels.  A  means 
of  endless  pleasure  to  the  islanders  was 
a  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  a  negro  named 
Cato  Watts,  who  belonged  to  Captain 
John  Donne.  Cato  would  play  all  day 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  while  the 
young  and  the  old  joined  in  the  "  Vir- 


ginia Reel,"  the  "Irish  Jig,"  or  the 
"Highland  Fling."  When  Sunday 
came,  however,  the  fiddle  of  Cato  was 
silent  and  all  joined  in  singing  the 
hymns  of  Watts,  from  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  James  Patton. 

When  General  Clark  had  conquered 
the  Illinois  country  in  July,  1778,  the 
families  he  had  left  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  felt  that  the  greatest  dangers 
from  the  Indians  had  been  removed 
and  that  they  might  leave  the  confined 
quarters  of  their  island  home  and  risk 
their  residence  on  the  main  shore.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  direc- 
tions of  General  Clark  himself,  they 
began  the  building  of  a  fort  on  the 
east  side  of  a  ravine  that  entered  the 
Ohio  immediately  opposite  to  the  cabins 
on  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  present 
Twelfth  street.  Richard  Chenowith 
was  the  architect,  or  "boss  builder" 
as  they  called  him,  and  all  the  islanders 
who  could  aid  in  such  work,  including 
some  of  the  women,  lent  a  helping 
hand.  The  fort  planned  by  Cheno- 
with was  exceedingly  simple.  It  was 
a  parallelogram  two  hundred  feet  long 
by  one  hundred  feet  wide,  consisting 
of  eight  single-story,  double  log  cabins 
on  each  of  the  two  long  sides,  and  four 
on  each  of  the  two  short  sides.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  block- 
house two  stories  high  and  twenty-four 
feet  square.  All  these  buildings  sur- 
rounded an  inner  court,  which  served 
for  a  muster-ground,  a  place  for  stor- 
age, and  a  corral  for  cattle  and  horses. 

As  the  25th  of  December,  1778,  ap- 
proached, this  fort  was  near  enough 
completion  for  occupancy,  and  the 
islanders  determined  to  move  into  it 
and  there  celebrate  their  first  Christmas 
in  the  wilderness.  Hunters  were  sent 
into  the  woods  to  secure  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  venison  and  buffalo  and  bear 
and  wild  turkey  and  opossum  meats 
for  a  grand  dinner,  and  the  women  lost 
no  time  in  getting  ready  their  dishes 
of  hominy  and  corn-bread  and  ash-cake 
and  pumpkin  pie.  The  block-house 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  fort  was 
chosen  for  the  feast,  and  when  the  25th 
of  December  arrived  a  puncheon  table, 
loaded  with  all  the  good  things  that 
could  be  obtained,  extended  across  the 
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room  with  an  opossum  baked  whole  as 
a  center-piece.  When  the  sun-dial  in- 
dicated twelve  o'clock  by  the  mark, 
the  table  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  fort, 
and  out  of  the  great  abundance  that 
made  it  groan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feast,  not  much  was  left  to  tell  the 
story  of  half  a  hundred  hungry  mouths 
and  empty  stomachs  in  a  Kentucky 
wilderness  on  a  Christmas  holiday. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  make  the 
feast  a  perfect  success  and  a  joyous 
memory.  This  was  the  music  of  the 
fiddle  for  the  after-dance.  Cato  Watts 
had  worn  out  all  his  strings  playing  on 
the  island,  and  could  scrape  nothing 
like  a  tune  out  of  his  fiddle.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  a  Frenchman 
named  Jean  Nickle,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Kaskaskia,  stopped  at  the  falls 
to  repair  his  boat  and  was  invited  to 
the  Christmas  dinner,  or  the  "house- 
warming"  as  it  was  called.  The 
Frenchman,  while  eating,  said  some- 
thing about  saving  his  fiddle  from  being 
impaired  by  the  leak  of  the  boat.  At 
the  mention  of  a  fiddle  all  eyes  were 
upon  him  and  the  imploring  arms  of 
fair  damsels  about  his  neck.  Monsieur 
had  to  bring  his  fiddle  from  the  boat 
and  render  music  for  the  dance.  The 
table  was  cleared  away  while  he  was 
gone  for  his  fiddle,  and  when  he  got 
back  he  found  beating  hearts  and  spark- 
ling eyes  and  tripping  feet  impatient 
for  his  return. 

The  Frenchman  made  the  mistake  of 
not  adapting  his  music  and  his  dances 
to  the  occasion.  He  seemed  to  have 
thought  himself  in  a  salon  in  Paris, 
instead  of  a  block-house  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky .  He  undertook  to  in- 
troduce the  fashionable  dance  known  in 
the  gay  French  capital  as  the  ' '  Braule, ' ' 
the  merits  of  which,  he  said,  consisted 
in  leaping  in  circles;  the  "Pavane," 
whose  peculiarity  was  strutting  like 
peacocks ;  and  the  ' '  Minuet, ' '  in  which 
graceful  walking  and  bowing  were  the 
charms.  In  the  "Branle,"  the  boys, 
not  being  able  to  leap  in  circles  as  he 
directed,  indulged  in  leap-frog  over  one 
another's  heads  ;  in  the  ' '  Pavane ' '  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  peacock  was  substi- 
tuted for  his  strut;  and  in  the  "Min- 


uet ' '  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  trotted 
through  the  figure  and  bowed  their 
heads  as  quickly  as  geese  dodging 
stones  thrown  at  them.  The  French- 
man was  disgusted,  and,  taking  his 
position  against  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
seemed  the  picture  of  despair.  Just 
then  Cato  Watts,  who  had,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Frenchman,  secretly  se- 
cured some  strings,  made  his  appear- 
ance and  struck  up  a  "  Virginia  Reel. ' ' 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  dancers 
were  arranged  around  the  room  and 
happy  couples  prancing  up  and  down 
the  circle.  All  were  happy,  and  Cato 
was  the  greatest  man  in  that  fort  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  during  the  night 
through  which  his  music  continued. 

During  nearly  a  year  of  residence  on 
the  island  and  on  the  shore,  the  colo- 
nists had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
Indians.  They  therefore  concluded  that 
the  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country 
by  General  Clark  had  made  a  resi- 
dence at  the  falls  safe,  and,  as  their 
numbers  had  now  been  considerably 
increased  by  new-comers,  they  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  town  and  build 
houses  for  residences  outside  of  the  fort. 
After  duly  considering  the  matter  they 
held  a  public  meeting  and  appointed 
seven  of  their  number  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  off  a  town  and  mak- 
ing rules  for  its  regulation.  These 
trustees  met  on  the  17th  of  April,  1779, 
and  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  the  town , 
had  a  map  made  of  it,  and  adopted 
rules  for  its  government.  As  this  action 
of  these  seven  trustees  is  the  first  offi- 
cial step  in  the  genesis  of  the  city  of 
Louisville,  a  fac-simile  of  their  proceed- 
ings is  given  on  page  455  from  the  man- 
uscript in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

The  plan  of  the  town  thus  laid  out, 
as  shown  by  the  map  made  by  John 
Corbly,  which  was  recorded  in  the 
county  court  of  Kentucky  County  as 
the  official  act  of  the  trustees,  showed 
eighty-eight  half-acre  lots  on  two  sides 
of  a  street  corresponding  with  the  pres- 
ent Main,  from  First  to  Twelfth,  and 
twenty-eight  more  lots  below  and  to 
the  north  of  Main  street  as  far  down  as 
Fourteenth  street  in  the  northern  bend 
of  the  river,  making  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  in  all. 
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These  lots,  as  shown  by  a  contempo- 
rary map  made  by  William  Bard,  were 
disposed  of  by  chance  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1779,  and  the  act  of  the  trustees 
thus  confirmed  by  the  citizens.  This 
Bard  map  is  like  that  of  Corbly  except 
that  it  contains  the  initialsof  the  names 
of  those  who  drew  the  lots,  which  do 
not  appear  on  the  map  of  Corbly.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  both  of  these 
maps  is  the  numbers  of  the  lots.  The 
numbering  begins  with  lot  No.  1,  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth 


river  north  of  Main  and  winds  among 
them  until  the  last  lot,  No.  116,  is 
reached  at  the  northwestern  extreme. 
A  map  of  the  new  town  at  the  falls 
was  also  made  by  General  George  Rog- 
ers Clark,  in  1779.  It  does  not  give 
the  names  of  the  streets  nor  the  num- 
bers of  the  lots,  but  the  three  streets 
parallel  to  the  river  known  to  be  Main, 
Market,  and  Jefferson,  and  the  cross 
streets  from  First  to  Twelfth  are  laid 
down,  with  all  the  territory  systemat- 
ically   divided    into    public    lots    and 
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streets,  and  proceeds  up  the  north  side 
of  Main  to  First  and  then  returns  on 
the  south  side  of  Main  to  Fifth.  It 
then  begins  again  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Fifth  with  lot  No. 
33,  proceeds  down  Main  to  Ninth  and 
then  returns  to  Fifth.  This  singular 
numbering  up  and  down  Main  street  is 
repeated  between  Ninth  and  Eleventh 
and  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets,  where  lot  No.  88  is  reached.  It 
then  takes  the  lots  in  the  bend  of  the 


private.  All  the  ground  between  Main 
street  and  the  river  and  two  whole 
squares  where  the  Court  House  now 
stands,  and  a  strip  south  of  the  Jefferson 
street  lots,  half  a  square  wide  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  town, 
is  marked  "public."  Had  this  plan 
been  adopted  and  adhered  to  by  the 
trustees,  Louisville,  with  these  public 
grounds  or  parks  adorned  with  the 
original  forest  trees,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities   on  the 
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continent.  General  Clark's  map  also 
gives  the  outlines  of  the  islands  in  the 
river  in  front  of  the  town  as  they  ap- 
peared to  the  first  settlers,  and  shows 
the  ground  plan  of  the  block-houses 
and  cabins  built  on  the  largest  of  these 
islands  in  1778,  as  well  as  the  forts  on 
the  main  land  in  1779.  The  little  quad- 
rilateral near  the  mouth  of  Beargrass 
Creek  represents  a  fort  begun  by  Colonel 
John  Floyd  in  1 779,  but  never  finished. 
He  abandoned  it  and  built  a  large  fort 
on  his  land  on  the  middle  fork  of  Bear- 
grass  Creek,  six  miles  from  the  town. 

And  thus  the  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children  whom  General  Clark  left  on 
Corn  Island,  May  27,  1778,  with  others 
who  afterwards  joined  them,  became 
the  founders  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
April  17,  1779.  Their  town  was  as  yet 
on  paper  only,  but  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  destined  to  make  it  on 
land.  The  work  to  be  done  was  fear- 
fully dangerous  and  onerous,  but  the 
men  and  the  women  were  present  who 
would  shrink  from  nothing  that  mortals 
could  do.     They  were  in  a  wilderness 


five  hundred  miles  from  the  homes  they 
had  left,  and  all  was  strange  around 
them.  No  familiar  object  met  their 
eyes,  and  none  but  startling  sounds  fell 
upon  their  ears.  Instead  of  the  cheer-' 
ing  voices  of  domestic  animals  around 
the  family  home,  they  heard  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the  pan- 
ther and  the  yell  of  the  savage.  When 
they  looked  upon  their  little  keg  of 
meal  that  sat  in  the  cabin  corner  and 
contained  but  little,  they  knew  that  the 
ground  had  to  be  cleared  and  the  corn 
planted  that  was  to  replenish  it.  The 
dark  forest  was  to  be  felled,  the  deep 
pond  was  to  be  drained,  the  farm  was 
to  be  opened  and  the  dwelling-house 
was  to  be  built,  and  all  within  reach  of 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife 
of  the  Indian.  They  went  to  their 
work,  however,  with  brave  hearts  and 
iron  wills,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
city  whose  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants are  now  proud  to  look  back 
through  the  changes  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  to  the  humble  begin- 
ning of  April  17,  1779. 
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BY    ELEANOR    M.    DENNY. 

GRAY  sea,  gray  sky,  a  vapory  veil  of  gra)' 
Dividing  both  and  shrouding  all  the  land  ; 
Beyond,  tall  forms  of  trees,  mist- wreathed,  and  sad 
With  the  dun  drapery  of  pendent  moss  — 


And  where  the  weather-beaten  church  its  cross 
Lifts  up  against  a  landscape  all  unglad, 
An  ashen  face,  shading  with  trembling  hand, 
Drear,  hopeless  eyes  strained  outward  o'er  the  bay 


Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


JUNE. 

BY    BETTIE    GARLAND. 


"And  what  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June: 


WARM  wind  and  soft  wind, 
White  arm  of  sunshine 
Dip  down  and  unclasp 

Rose  buds  that  close  twine. 
Blow  'cross  the  green  hedge 
Rose  breath  and  rose  leaf, 
Bud,  bloom,  and  full  blown 
Fair  summer's  June  sheaf. 

Ope  hearts  of  closed  buds, 

Breathe  forth  a  love  tune, 
Then  wreathe  a  queen's  crown, 

Rose  crown  for  fair  June. 
Small  cups  and  large  cups 

Hang  on  the  full  vine, 
Whole  cups  and  half  cups  ; 

Drink,  bees,  'tis  rose  wine. 

White  lips  and  pink  lips, 

Sing,  sing  a  rose  rhyme, 
Sing  loud  and  sing  soft, 

Rose  rhymes  for  June  time. 
Death  lurks  beyond  there 

Just  o'er  the  hedge  stile  ; 
Whate'er  may  come  then, 

June  lives  in  God's  smile. 
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The  Mayflower  Spirit 

Its  Influence  in  America 
and  the  World 


THE  MAYFLOWER  SPIRIT. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  that  magnificent  oration  which  he  de- 
livered on  this  very  spot  a  hundred  years  ago,  pictured  the 
future  generation  which  should  gather  to  celebrate  another 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  original  edition  of  that  great  dis- 
course, and  quote  his  prophetic  words. 

"They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity,  they  exist 
only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God,  who  shall  stand  here,  a 
hundred  years  hence;  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent  from 
the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the 
progress  of  their  country  during  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

"We  would  anticipate  their  concurrence  with  us  in  our 
sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our  common  ancestors.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  re- 
pose, the  voice  of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing  on 
the  Kock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  millions 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  the  murmurs  of 
the  Pacific  Seas." 

Surely  he  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  For  at  that  time 
not  one  Anglo-Saxon,  not  one  man  or  woman  speaking  the 
English  tongue,  lived  in  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  California : 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountain  range  stood  as  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  expect  a  change.  But  every  obstacle  has 
been  overcome,  and  even  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  would  be 
astonished  to  know  that  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
in  the  State  of  California  today  stands  third  in  the  number  of 
its  membership,  exceeded  only  by  the  original  society  in  New 
York,  and  the  home  organization  in  Massachusetts,  showing 
that  not  only  has  the  Mayflower  spirit  leavened  the  whole 
land  but  that  the  actual  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
cover  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


TERCENTENARY    ANNIVERSARY. 

To  be  called  on  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  to  speak  of 
our  Pilgrim,  ancestors,  of  their  virtues,  their  sacrifices,  their 
constructive  ability,  and  of  the  wonderful  results  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  America  and  of  the  world,  is  an 
honor,  and  to  respond  is  a  delight;  but  to  come  to  Plymouth 
itself,  to  walk  in  the  streets  where  they  actually  walked  and 
visit  all  the  localities  of  their  daily  life  and  even  the  sacred 
olaces  where  they  lie  at  rest,  and  that  on  the  exact  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  their  first  coming,  causes  sensa- 
tions that  are  almost  over-powering.  I  bring  today  from  the 
far  Southwest  the  homage  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  of  all  others  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  their  spirit; 
and  to  you,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims,  congratula- 
tions that  we  have  been  permitted  to  live  to  see  this  Tercen- 
tenary Anniversary — this  day  of  general  celebration  and  uni- 
versal applause. 

The  subject  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  so  many-sided  that 
it  presents  at  least  a  half  dozen  phases  of  importance  and  in- 
or+hv  of  separate  and  full  consideration;  and  the 
following  division  naturally  suggests  itself. 

The  Pilgrim  Genesis  at  Scrooby. 
The  Exile  in  Holland. 
The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  Compact  and  Its  Influence. 
The  Settlement  of  New  Plymouth. 
The  Mayflower  Spirit  and  Its  Influence  in  America 
and  the  "World. 

It  is  on  this  last  topic  that  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  today. 

THE  MAYFLOWER. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  this  Saturday  afternoon,  a  little 
wooden  vessel,  about  90  feet  in  length  and  24  in  width,  which 
had  been  slowly  making  its  way  across  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean, 
was  finally  passing  around  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  carefully  examining  the  sand  bars  of  the  vicinty.  It  was 
over-strained  with  the  burden  of  its  freight  imposed  by  the 
failure  of  its  intended  colleague;  and  overcrowded  with  its 
human  passengers,  for  it  carried  two  more  than  an  even  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children,  with  all  of  their  belongings, 
crushed  into  smallest  space,  and  a  crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
sailors  largely  discontented  by  unfortunate  delays.  The  voy- 
age had  been  long  and  full  of  discomforts ;  all  the  convenien- 
ces of  modern  travel  were  absent,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
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there  was  no  furniture  whatever  on  the  vessel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  current  traditions  of  modern  days. 

To  outward  appearance  it  was  an  ordinary  little  vessel 
of  the  type  then  prevalent,  with  three  masts  and  a  high  bow 
and  stern,  rated  at  180  tons,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  dozens  of  the  craft  of  that  day,  except  its  long  distance 
from  the  European  shore ;  for  it  had  sailed  more  than  3,000 
miles  and  was  now  in  full  sight  of  the  coast  of  the  New  West- 
ern Continent  that  was  its  destination. 

It  bore  aloft  no  brilliant  banner,  its  deck  was  covered  by 
no  gorgeous  canopy,  it  displayed  no  ornaments  of  purple  or  of 
gold,  its  progress  was  not  heralded  by  the  roar  of  artillery, 
nor  celebrated  by  strains  of  martial  music,  but  it  bore  across 
the  ocean  the  most  precious  freightage  which  ever  was  carried 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  full  of  the  future  of  America, 
and  of  the  world ;  for  the  vessel  was  the  Mayflower ;  and  the 
freightage,  the  Pilgrim  Band,  of  men  and  women,  with  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  were  to  influence  all  time. 

More  than  nine  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  vessel  had 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  old  England  and  the  passengers  had 
seen  their  last  land.  Surely  a  weary  time ;  and  with  many  the 
days  of  travel  were  much  longer.  For  it  was  on  the  last  day 
of  July  that  the  original  Pilgrim  Band  left  Ley  den,  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  great  emigration.  Difficulties  and  delays  had 
been  their  experience  from  the  first.  At  Delfshaven  the  Speed- 
well, a  small  boat  of  60  tons  which  had  been  bought  for  the 
voyage,  received  the  little  company  and  after  the  pathetic 
parting  from  their  beloved  pastor,  Robinson,  and  their  brethren 
who  remained  in  Holland,  carried  them  to  Southampton  on 
the  English  channel.  Here  it  was  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  Pilgrims  was  to  concentrate  from  both  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  here  was  the  Mayflower,  which  had  been  chartered 
for  the  expedition  by  the  London  leaders  of  the  movement. 
The  plan  was  that  the  two  vessels  should  proceed  across  the 
ocean  together,  and  that  after  the  colony  was  established  the 
Speedwell  should  remain  in  the  New  World  for  the  purpose  of 
coast  trade,  while  the  Mayflower  should  return  to  England  to 
carry  furs  and  other  products  of  the  country,  and  to  bring  new 
colonists  on  its  return  voyage. 

Here  the  Pilgrims  of  Leyden  met  for  the  first  time  their 
comrades  from  London,  who  had  agreed  to  form  part  of  the 
colony,  and  the  goods  to  be  used  in  trading  with  the  Indians 
were  packed  Avith  care  in  the  hold  of  the  larger  vessel.  But 
new  difficulties  unexpectedly  arose.  Certain  demands  made 
by  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London  who  were  interested 
in  the  expedition,  not  being  acceptable  to  the  Pilgrims,  Wes- 
ton, the   agent   of  the   merchants,   suddenly  left  for  London 
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without  paying  the  port  dues,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  these  had  to  be  settled  before  the  vessel  could  set 
sail.  It  illustrates  better  than  words  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  Pilgrims,  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  required 
sum,  even  by  the  united  effort  of  all  concerned,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sell  some  firkins  of  butter  and  other  pro- 
visions intended  for  the  journey  in  order  to  liquidate  the 
claim  and  release  the  vessels. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

At  length  all  seemed  to  be  ready,  and  on  August  3rd,  the 
two  vessels  set  sail,  but  it  now  appeared  that  the  Speedwell 
was  unseaworthy,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Dartmouth,  where  the  necessary  repairs  occupied  all  the  time 
till  August  31st,  when  the  expedition  again  started.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  Speedwell  was  in  no  condition  to 
stand  a  long  voyage  on  the  open  ocean,  and  so,  after  sailing 
about  a  hundred  miles  and  reaching  Lands  End,  they  were 
compelled  again  to  seek  the  shore,  and  landed  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  another  vessel,  and  so  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  Mayflower  should  make  the  voyage  alone. 
The  Colonists  on  the  two  attempted  voyages  consisted  of  120 
persons,  but  the  accidents  and  delays  discouraged  those  least 
strong  in  the  faith,  so  that  20  now  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and  thereby  lost  the  great  opportunity  of  their  lives.  The  con- 
centration on  one  vessel  made  many  changes  necessary;  the 
remaining  hundred  passengers  had  to  be  crushed  into  smaller 
spaces,  and  baggage,  freight  and  provisions  were  all  massed 
together  within  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  little  ship.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  16th  of  September  the  Mayflower 
sailed  out  of  Plymouth  harbor,  on  the  most  important  voyage 
in  its  results  and  influence  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

An  accident  to  the  main  beam  of  the  vessel  had  nearly 
caused  its  destruction,  but  by  good  fortune  this  had  been  rem- 
edied sufficiently  for  the  voyage  to  continue.  And  now  the 
long  ordeal  was  nearly  passed.  On  November  19th  came  the 
welcome  sight  of  land;  Avelcome,  although  different  from  that 
expected.  Their  charter  was  from  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
under  it  they  were  sailing  for  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam, 
but  the  land  actually  reached  was  the  sandv  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  turn  soutliAvard  in  order  to 
pursue  the  intended  route ;  but  wind  and  weather  prevented, 
and  so,  on  the  20th,  they  anchored  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  near  Provincetown. 

The  Pilgrims  had  an  abiding  faith  in  Providence,  and  in 
its  over-ruling  care  and  power.  Mav  we  not  follow  them  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  wondering  Avhether  there  was  not  provi- 


dential  design  in  some  of  the  events  of  the  time  which  then 
appeared  accidental  ?  In  the  eleven  years  of  exile  in  Holland 
which  gave  a  world-knowledge  and  broadening  and  liberality 
of  ideas  scarcely  attainable  at  that  time  in  the  insular  isolation 
of  England;  in  the  accidents  and  delays  in  commencing  their 
long  voyage  which  were  trials  of  courage  and  patience,  and 
left  as  the  final  passengers  on  the  Mayflower  those  who  had 
thus  proved  their  faith  and  consistency ;  and  in  the  change  of 
destination  which  caused  the  settlement  to  be  made  in  terri- 
tory independent  of  any  outside  control  instead  of  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  chartered  company  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prior  inhabitants? 


THE  COMPACT. 

At  all  events,  they  finally  decided  to  make  their  new  home 
in  Cape  Cod  bay,  and  thus  they  were  left  absolutely  indepen- 
dent and  without  any  government  whatever,  except  the  nomi- 
nal authority  of  the  King  of  England,  which  they  cheerfully 
acknowledged.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  were  like  the 
first  inhabitants  of  a  new  world,  with  no  law  or  authority  of 
any  kind.  And  so  with  true  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  good  govern- 
ment and  orderly  procedure,  before  taking  possession  of  a  foot 
of  land  and  even  before  the  exact  location  of  the  new  settle- 
ment was  determined,  they  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
on  November  21st  and  signed  the  "Compact",  which  is  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  fountainhead  of  the  American  system  of 
republican  government.  It  is  wonderfully  brief  and  simple, 
but  it  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  has  come  after,  which 
has  been  only  the  development,  as  required  by  circumstances, 
of  the  original  fundamental  idea  which  may  be  briefly  defined 
to  be  "The  self  government  of  the  community,  with  equality  of 
rights,  controlled  by  the  majority  and  supported  by  the  minor- 
ity." 

This  Compact,  apparently  so  simple,  embodied  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  progress  which  have  revolutionized 
governments  and  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  man.  Its  in- 
fluence is  now  universally  recognized,  but  to  trace  its  suc- 
cessive triumphs  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  its  principles 
would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  occasion.  All  that  I  can 
do  is  to  suggest  a  few  points  and  leave  you  to  fill  in  the  de- 
tails from  your  own  knowledge  of  history. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  of  Plymouth  itself,  with 
the  Compact  as  a  Constitution,  was  a  pure  Democracy.  The 
Compact  was  signed  by  all  the  adult  men  of  the  Pilgrim 
Colonists.  They  all  signed  as  equals.  There  was  im  rlistinc- 
tion  of  caste  or  classes.  There  was  no  pron^rtv  nualification. 
There  was  no  religious  test.    There  was  no  educational  require- 


ment.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  aud  the  employed, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  stood  on  the  same  political  level, 
by  virtue  simply  of  their  Manhood.  This  condition  did  not  ex- 
ist anywhere  else  in  the  world  at  that  time ;  and  it  required 
centuries  before  it  was  generally  recognized  as  a  principle,  and 
longer  before  it  became  an  actual  rule  of  government.  Among 
the  Pilgrims  it  was  immediately  put  into  operation,  the  election 
of  Governor  Carver  by  the  whole  body  politic  following  the 
signing  of  the  Compact,  and  this  equal,  unrestricted  manhood 
suffrage  continued  as  long  as  the  Colonial  government  existed. 

EXTENDING  INFLUENCE. 

The  influence  of  this  example  soon  extended  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  Plymouth;  not  by  conquest  but  by  the  force 
of  example  and  the  power  which  the  successful  operation  of  a 
principle  always  exerts.  It  gradually  softened  the  restrictions 
and  broadened,  the  views  which  at  first  characterized  the 
government  of  the  Colonists  in  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  its 
principles  of  selfgovernment  were  dominant  in  the  settlements 
on  the  Connecticut  river  and  Long  Island  sound.  As  the  New 
England  population  extended  westward,  the  same  Mayflower 
spirit  was  carried  into  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Genesee,  and  later  into  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  and  the 
northern  half  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  From  thence  it  per- 
meated the  whole  nation  until  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  "New  England  Conscience",  based  on  the  Bible,  be- 
came the  controlling  forces  which  created  America's  great- 
ness. 

Returning  to  Colonial  days,  this  spirit  is  found  in  the  laws 
and  resolutions  of  Colonial  Legislatures,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conventions  and  Congresses  held  in  pre-revolutionary 
times,  and  appears  in  full  glory  in  the  language  of  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence.  The  two  great  principles  enunciated 
in  that  immortal  document,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal", 
and  that  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed"  come  directly  from  the  Compact  signed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  MayfloAver,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  It 
had  required  time  for  the  righteousness  of  those  principles  to 
gain  control  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  whole  people  so  as 
to  lead  to  their  logical  result  in  the  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  but  the  hour  struck  at  last  in  1776.  Even  then, 
more  time  was  required  for  those  principles  to  be  crvstalized 
into  actual  living  facts,  for  you  will  remember  that  for  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  slavery  still  existed  in 
the  land,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  that  was  governed 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  itself,  so  that  thf>  opponents  of 
true  democracy  stigmatized  the  words  of  the  Declaration  as 
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"Glittering  generalities".  But  at  last,  after  ninety  years  of 
struggle  the  three  great  Constitutional  Amendments — the  13th, 
14th  and  15th — in  our  own  generation,  gave  freedom  to  the 
slaves  and  equal  rights  to  every  citizen,  and  thus  made  of  those 
glorious  principles  living  actual  facts. 

And  if  time  permitted  I  could  easily  show,  as  your  mem- 
ories will  suggest,  that  the  influence  of  the  Mayflower's  spirit 
has  passed  far  beyond  even  the  wide  limits  of  our  own  domain. 
For  every  free  government  that  exists  on  the  earth  is  the 
creature  of  that  spirit.  But  for  the  success  of  the  American 
Republic,  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Central  and  South  America 
would  have  made  no  effort  for  independence  and  far  less 
achieved  it.  France,  which  aided  in  our  own  struggle,  was  the 
first  to  follow  our  example,  and  though  unsettled  in  its  form 
of  government  for  years  has  now  become  the  bulwark  of  Re- 
publicanism in  the  Old  World.  The  newly  organized  national- 
ities in  Europe,  whose  stability  and  prosperity  are  our  ardent 
hope,  are  all  republican  in  form,  and  most  remarkable  of  all, 
the  oldest  government  in  the  world  and  the  one  supposed  to  be 
the  most  unchanging,  that  of  China,  is  today  a  republic. 


MAJORITY  RULE:   THE  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLE. 

One  more  point  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  done,  and  I 
refer  to  it  because  it  seems  to  have  failed  to  receive  general 
attention.  I  allude  to  the  last  sentence  in  the  Compact — that 
referring  to  the  obedience  of  the  minority.  After  providing 
for  laws,  ordinances  and  offices,  for  the  general  good  of 
the  Colony,  it  adds,  "unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience." 

No  part  of  the  instrument  is  more  important  than  this, 
and  these  words  mark  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called 
the  "American  idea"  of  the  finality  of  elections  and  the  ac- 
quiesence  of  minorities;  It  is  so  ingrained  in  the  American 
system  that  we  do  not  appreciate  it,  but  it  is  all  important  in 
the  practical  life  of  the  nation.  Here,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  result  of  an  election  is  known,  the  minority  accepts 
that  result,  and  usually  in  the  best  of  temper;  by  a  graceful 
custom  the  defeated  candidate  congratulates  his  more  fortu- 
nate opponent.  The  minority  is  no  doubt  disappointed,  but 
never  sullen,  and  usually  satisfies  itself  by  claiming  that  it 
will  have  better  luck  next  time.  The  idea  of  resistence  or  re- 
volt does  not  enter  the  mind.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  May- 
flower which  has  become  the  spirit  of  America.  It  is  purely 
American  or  at  most  Anglo-Saxon.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
Latin  republics  of  South  and  Central  America  is  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  pi'evailed  there.  Instead  of  an  election  being  con- 
clusive it  is  too  often  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  a 


political  contest.  The  stability  of  American  institutions  is 
based  on  the  acceptance  of  this  principle,  and  it  is  first  found 
enunciated  in  distinct  terms,  in  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  the  Mayflower  has  marched  down  the 
vista  of  the  centuries,  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 

THE  CHALLENGE  AND  THE  ANSWER. 

I  opened  this  address  by  quoting  from  the  eloquent  refer- 
ence by  Daniel  Webster  to  those  who  should  meet  here  a  cen- 
tury later;  and  to  that  I  again  refer  in  closing. 

That  dramatic  peroration  of  Webster's  was  more  than  a 
greeting  to  those  still  in  the  womb  of  time,  for  it  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  generations  to  come  at  least  to  equal  those  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  in  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  fathers,  and  their  achievements  based  thereon.  They  were 
reminded  that  a  grand  inheritance  of  principle  and  prosperity 
was  something  not  simply  to  be  enjoyed  but  to  be  transmitted 
unimpaired,  broadened  and  strenghtened  as  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence had  been  increased. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet 
this  challenge.  Let  us  thank  God  that  the  present  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  can  stand  upright,  with  clear  eye  and  unshaken 
voice  and  boldly  though  reverently  declare  that  we  have  not 
been  recreant  to  our  duty  or  unmindful  of  our  trust. 

Great  trials  have  come  upon  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  represented  by  our  nation  within  these  last  hun- 
dred years.  The  most  severe  was  when  it  was  attacked  by 
rebellion  from  within,  for  all  previous  republics  had  fallen 
when  thus  assailed.  If  the  Great  Eepublic  of  America  had 
succumbed,  the  cause  of  freedom  would  have  been  set  back 
for  ages.  The  nation  was  purposely  left  unprepared,  but  when 
the  day  of  trial  came,  after  four  years  of  struggle  and  of  sacri- 
fice, the  spirit  of  the  Mayflower  prevailed  and  brought  at  once 
Victory  and  Peace  and  Union ;  and  when,  a  half  century  later, 
the  world  across  the  sea  was  in  dire  distress,  it  was  again  the 
Mayflower  spirit  that  nerved  the  nation  to  stretch  forth  its 
strong  right  arm  and  bring  to  the  Avarring  peoples  security 
and  peace. 

Yes !  Thank  God  that  we  can  answer  the  challenge ;  and 
as  the  gallant  chief  of  our  armies  across  the  sea,  at  the  grave 
of  the  generous  Frenchman  who  had  aided  us  in  achieving  in- 
dependence, electrified  the  Avorld  by  the  concentrated  elo- 
quence of  the  four  words;  "Lafayette,  We  are  here!"  so  can 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
orator  of  1820  and  say  without  fear  or  ti-embling,  "Webster, 
We  are  here  ! ' ' 


RECALL  LINCOLN  STORY 
IN    CONNECTION    WITH  / 
.    CHURCH  FOR  COLORED 

(Jd  residents  of  Washington  are  rc- 
coumfflganother  Lincoln  anecdote  in 
connection  with  the  u|JUiilii(,"Aoon  of 
the  new  St.  Augustine's  school  for 
colored  children  which  is  nearing  com- 
pletion at  Fifteenth  and  R.  streets  here. 

During  the  Civil  War  an  increasing 
number  of  colored  parishioners  was  no- 
ticed by  several  priests  in  Washington, 
and  they,  after  some  discussion,  sug- 
gested to  responsible  parties  that  the 
number  of  Catholics  of  the  Negro  raca 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  a  church  ex- 
clusively for  their  use. 

A  campaign  was  started  subsequently, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  church.  This,  according  to  the 
best  references  for  the  ancedote,  was  a 
few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  shortly  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln. 

The  campaign  by  ordinary  efforts, 
did  not  go  so  well,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  lawn  fete  to  obtain  funds. 
The  next  question  to  arise  was:  Where? 
Finally,  after  much  discussion,  a  com- 
mittee of  one  was  dispatched  to  the 
White  House,  to  see  if  the  Emancipator 
would  permit  the  affair  to  be  held  on  ft 
lawn  back  6f  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  referred  the  committee', 
man,  an  old  negro,  to  a  general,  whose 
name  has  been  forgotten  by  those  who 
tell  the  story,  and  he  in  turn  sent  him 
to  one  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of- 
ficials, who  granted  a  permit. 

The  fete  was  held  on  a  Fourth  of 
July,  about  1865  or  1866,  and  from  it 
was  raised  the  first  of  the  money  used 
to  build  the  original  St.  Augustine's 
church. 

From  that  inauspicious  beginning  St. 
Augustine's  parish  has  grown  to  com- 
prise a  church,  convent  and  12-roora 
school.  The  latter  two  are  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  finished,  it  is  ex- 
pected, about  October  15.  Later,  when 
the  land  on  which  the  present  church 
stands  has  been  disposed  of,  the  parish 
plans  to  build  a  new  one. 
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HISTORIC  CHURCHES  IN  ILLINOIS 


By  Margaeet  Katherine  Schnapp. 
Prize  Essay 

On  a  beautiful  October  day  in  1822,  when  Rev.  John  M. 
Berry  and  his  family  from  Indiana  approached  the  wooded 
hill  which  was  to  be  their  home,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Rock  Creek  community  began.  The  trees  of  elm,  oak  and 
maple,  interspersed  with  walnut  and  hickory,  in  their  dress 
of  autumn  colors,  to  the  south  and  east,  and  the  rolling  prai- 
ries to  the  north  and  west,  seemed  to  say,  "Welcome,"  to  this 
godly  man  as  he  thanked  God  with  uplifted  hands  for  his  safe 
journey  into  the  new  country. 

Just  five  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Rock  Creek,  during 
a  meeting  held  at  a  pioneer  home,  Mr.  Berry  organized  the 
Rock  Creek  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  A  copy  of 
the  agreement  subscribed  to  by  the  charter  members  read 
as  follows : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
society  known  by  the  name  of  Rock  Creek  Society,  being  at- 
tached to  that  branch  of  the  church  known  by  the  name  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterian.  Being  pleased  with  the  doctrine 
taught  by  that  body. 

"This  24th  day  of  November, 

John  Hamilton 

James  Young 

D.  S.  Taylor 

Sally  Taylor 

John  Wood 

Joseph  Young 


Polly  Ann  Taylor 
George  Hamilton 
"John  Hamilton,  James  Young 
elected  elders. 

"Rev.  John  M.  Berry,  Moderator. 
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1822. 

Margaret  Wood 
Nathan  Comton 
Margaret  Comton 
Milo  Wood 
Hannah  Young 
Polly  Hamilton 


Elizabeth  Wood 


and  D.  S.  Taylor  were 
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In  a  footnote  to  the  minutes  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
church  in  1856  it  is  stated  that  the  church  was  first  organized 
on  November  22, 1822. 

Camp  meetings  were  held  in  the  grove  every  year.  Close 
to  the  camp-meeting  house  near  a  spring  were  the  camps 
made  of  logs,  boards,  or  cloth.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing numerous  wagons  with  equipment  for  camping  came 
c-r-e-a-k-i-n-g,  c-r-e-a-k-i-n-g  to  the  place.  Before  evening 
the  wagons  were  unloaded  and  camp  was  in  order.  When 
evening  came  the  grove  was  lighted  with  candles  and  blazing 
fires. 

After  supper  the  people,  singing  their  joyful  emotions, 
gathered  from  different  directions  to  the  shed.  A  platform 
for  the  ministers  had  been  erected  in  the  west  part  and  fac- 
ing this  were  seats  made  of  boards  for  the  people. 

Rev.  Berry  was  the  most  prominent  preacher.  He  would 
give  out  the  hymn,  read  it,  line  it,  and  then  in  a  strong,  sincere 
voice  lead  the  singing  himself,  the  people  joining  in  one  after 
another.  Favorite  songs  were  "On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks 
I  Stand"  and  "How  Firm  a  Foundation"  followed  by  "There 
is  a  Fountain."  Then  came  an  earnest  prayer  and,  some- 
times, another  song.  After  this  he  announced  the  text  and 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  delivered  his  message. 
When  he  had  finished,  another  minister  arose  and  prayed. 
Then  all  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ  were  invited  to  come  forward 
and  give  the  ministers  their  hands,  promising  to  pray  for  a 
revival  of  God's  work.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  and 
the  people  scattered  to  their  camps  for  the  night 's  rest. 

Early  the  next  morning  there  was  family  worship  in  the 
camps  and  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  shed  for  those  who  could 
leave  their  task  of  preparing  breakfast.  Later  in  the  morn- 
ing a  sermon  intended  especially  for  the  sinners  was  preached 
by  one  of  the  ministers.  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  and  also 
Peter  Cartwright,  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister,  were  forcible 
speakers  at  these  meetings  at  Rock  Creek.  At  the  close  of 
the  sermon  many  would  go  to  the  mourners'  bench  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  where  the  ministers  and  Christians  prayed  and 
plead  for  the  salvation  of  these  sinners.  Finally  they  were 
dismissed  for  dinner.  Great  quantities  of  food  were  pro- 
vided at  this  time.  During  the  day  small  groups  for  consul- 
tation, prayer  or  social  converse  were  formed  in  the  grove. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  preaching  in  the  shed  again.  If  at 
any  time  a  chilly  atmosphere  or  deadlock  prevailed  and  the 
spiritual  interest  manifested  did  not  satisfy  the  leaders,  they 
sent  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Morgan,  a  very  devout  Christian  woman 
living  four  miles  away.  She  was  deeply  interested  and  the 
deadlock  was  broken.  Some  of  the  services  were  attended 
with  great  interest  and  often  lasted  far  into  the  night.  Peo- 
ple were  convicted  of  their  sins  with  much  emotion  and  ex- 
citement, unlike  the  present  manner  of  getting  religion.  After 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  meeting  came  to  a  close  and  the 
campers  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  songs,  prayers,  and 
wonderful  sermons  inspiring  them  for  days. 

These  camp-meetings  were  a  kind  of  spiritual  awakener 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  were  succeeded  by  revival 
meetings  held  in  the  church. 

Rev.  Berry  ministered  to  the  congregation  of  this  com- 
munity many  years,  at  first  holding  services  in  the  different 
homes.  He  deeded  a  small  strip  of  land  to  the  congregation 
for  church  and  camp-meeting  purposes.  On  this,  a  few  years 
later,  a  large  shed  was  erected  for  holding  the  camp-meetings. 
These  yearly  meetings,  together  with  the  weekly  meetings  in 
the  homes,  soon  established  Rock  Creek  as  a  religious  center. 

This  first  church  was  built  in  1842  on  other  land  given 
by  Mr.  Berry  adjoining  the  camp-meeting  ground.  This 
meeting  house  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  only  sixty  dollars  in 
money,  most  of  the  material  and  labor  being  donated.  The 
weather-boarding  was  black  walnut,  whip-sawed  and  hand- 
planed.  Rev.  James  White,  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
lathed  and  plastered  the  first  church  as  his  part  in  its  con- 
struction. The  building,  in  firmness  like  the  character  of  its 
constructors,  lasted  for  a  half  century. 

Here  every  Sunday  morning  the  community  assembled 
for  Sunday  School  and  Church  services.  The  minister  would 
preach  long  sermons,  but  the  audience  never  once  glanced  at 
the  clock  on  the  side  wall  to  see  how  long  it  wag  his  custom  to 
continue.  Singing  was  also  an  important  part  of  the  wor- 
ship. In  early  times  the  leader  of  the  music  was  the  minister 
or  some  devout  Christian  elder,  who,  although  he  did  not 
understand  the  theory  of  music,  sang  the  grand  old  hymns 
with  sincere  praises  from  his  heart.  The  song  was  pitched 
by  means  of  a  tuning  fork.     The  organ  and  piano  were  next 
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in  use  and  still  play  an  impressive  part.       Congregational 
singing  has  always  been  a  helpful  part  of  the  services. 

"The  minister  had  preached  his  best; 

The  singers  lent  their  strongest  aid ; 

Yet  in  the  church  were  those  oppressed 

By  heavy  burdens  sin  had  laid 

Upon  their  hearts.     They  found  no  rest ; 

Then  Uncle  Billy  knelt  and  prayed. ' ' 
God  seemed  to  draw  near  when  Uncle  Billy  Hill  prayed  and 
the  sinners  knelt  in  child-like  faith. 

In  early  days  communion  elements  were  served  on  a  long 
table  around  which  the  communicants  gathered.  Later  they 
were  served  in  the  pews  from  a  plate  and  cup. 

In  the  first  church  there  were  three  rows  of  pews  or 
benches.  The  women  sat  on  one  side  of  the  church  and  the 
men  on  the  other.  In  the  winter  time  a  heating  stove  was  set 
up  on  each  side  of  the  church.  In  the  front  of  the  church 
was  the  pulpit.  On  the  one  side  of  the  pulpit  was  the  "amen 
corner"  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  space  curtained  off  from 
the  rest  to  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  primary  class  to  recite. 
The  organ  sat  in  the  front  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  pulpit. 
The  church  had  just  the  one  room,  with  a  north  entrance  and 
four  windows  on  each  side. 

The  early  church  government  was  very  different  from 
that,  of  today.  The  idea  prevailed  that  every  little  offense 
should  be  brought  before  the  church,  so  a  church  trial  was  a 
common  affair.  Such  a  small  matter  as  a  disagreement  over 
the  loaning  of  a  veil  was  brought  before  the  session.  Wit- 
nesses were  called,  the  community  took  sides  causing  hard 
feelings,  and  peace  was  absent  because  of  such  little  disputes. 

Several  years  after  the  departure  of  Rev.  Berry  the 
lack  of  a  leader  was  felt,  spirituality  was  at  low  ebb,  and  the 
outlook  was  discouraging.  Accordingly  in  1856  Sangamon 
Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  commis- 
sioned Rev.  Alner  W.  Lansden  to  reorganize  the  Rock  Creek 
Church. 

With  fifty-eight  spiritual  and  influential  members  the 
church  took  on  new  life.  Much  instruction,  much  charity, 
much  prayer  enabled  this  little  gray  church  on  the  wooded 
hill  to  become  more  active  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
spread  of  His  Kingdom. 
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As  a  result  of  evangelistic  services  conducted  in  1906  in 
an  adjoining  community  by  Wiley  Lin  Hurie,  a  son  of  Rock 
Creek  and  now  President  of  the  Ozark  College,  the  parish  in- 
creased in  size  and  now  covers  a  territory  four  miles  by  ten 
miles  in  extent.  Services  are  held  in  the  chapel  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  the  parish  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
living  there. 

The  second  church  was  built  in  1892  on  the  ground  where 
the  first  one  stood.  Again  most  of  the  work  was  donated,  an 
outlay  of  about  two  thousand  dollars  being  made  this  time. 
The  foundation  rock  of  the  old  church  was  taken  out  and  re- 
laid  by  Henry  Colby  and  J.  S.  Primm. 

Since  1860  the  community  has  had  a  resident  pastor.  In 
this  way  the  pastor  identifies  himself  with  the  community's 
interests  and  so  the  community's  moral  and  spiritual  life  is 
built  up. 

In  1906  when  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Presby- 
terian U.  S.  A.  churches  were  united,  the  Rock  Creek  congre- 
gation, abiding  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entered  the  union. 

In  addition  to  a  permanent  Sabbath  School  the  church 
has  had  various  other  organizations.  For  a  number  of  years 
a  flourishing  Christian  Endeavor  Society  trained  the  young 
people.  A  men's  Brotherhood  was  maintained  with  much  in- 
terest. Teacher  Training  classes  prepared  some  to  teach 
and  gave  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  "Wom- 
an's Missionary  Society  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  was 
organized  in  1902.  The  society  studies  Home  Missions  six 
months  and  studies  Foreign  Missions  six  months.  Red  Cross 
activities  were  carried  on  vigorously  during  the  World  War. 

Annual  congregational  meetings  are  held  in  the  winter, 
when  church  and  community  reports  are  given  and  plans 
are  discussed  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  also  an  all  day 
social  affair  and  dinner  is  served. 

Fourth  of  July  gatherings  used  to  be  real  homecomings 
to  former  residents  of  Rock  Creek.  And  now  every  few 
years  a  homecoming  is  enjoyed. 

On  November  23  and  24,  1922  the  Rock  Creek  Church 
celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  Interesting  greet- 
ings were  given  from  Synod,  Presbytery,  former  pastors  and 
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neighboring  churches.  Two  addresses  much  enjoyed  were 
' '  Progress  of  Christianity  for  the  Past  One  Hundred  Years ' ' 
by  Rev.  Thomas  of  Springfield,  and  "Reminiscences  of  the 
Church  and  Community"  by  Mr.  David  Bone  of  Kansas. 
"Voices  of  the  Past"  gave  a  review  of  many  incidents  when 
former  residents  lived  in  Rock  Creek.  The  meeting  started 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  23  and  continued  through 
Friday,  November  24.  Lunch  and  dinner  were  served  to  the 
large  assembly  on  Friday.  About  seven  hundred  enjoyed 
this  excellent  program  together. 

The  fire  upon  the  altar  at  Rock  Creek  has  sometimes 
burned  low  but  it  never  has  gone  out.  A  few  of  God's  hum- 
ble servants  kept  God's  commands,  feeding  the  feeble  flame 
until  it  again  burst  forth  in  a  glowing  fire.  Each  succeeding 
generation  has  built  upon  the  foundation  first  established  by 
a  few  faithful  residents  along  Rock  Creek  a  few  years  after 
Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  union. 
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LINCOLN  TABLET— 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames  presents 
memorial  to  St.  James  Church,  Wa- 
bash and  Huron  sts.,  where  Lincoln 
once  worshiped.    Left  to  right,  the 


Rev,  Duncan  H.  Browne,  rector; 
Mrs.  Paul  Blatchford,  president  of 
Illinois  Society  of  Colonial  Dames, 
who  unveiled  the  tablet,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Peck,  who  presented  it.- 
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Shrine  To  Lincoln's  Parents 


This  church,  designed  from  the 
edifice  which  once  stood  in  Lulbe- 
grud  creek,  Ky.,  covers  the  log 
cabin  in  which  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Thomas  Lincoln,  parents  of  Abra- 


ham Lincoln,  were  married.  Dedi- 
cation ceremonies  were  held  on 
June  12,  1931,  the  125th  anniversary 
of  their  marriage.  The  church  was 
erected  at  Pioneer  Memorial  state 
park,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
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The  Rev.  H.  A.  L.  Grindon,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  pre- 
pares to  ring  the  century  old  bell. 

Photos  Viy  Robert  Runjon 

HONOR  MEMORY 


]    Recall  Lincoln  s  Visit 
With  Tolling  of  Bell 

The  century  old  bell  of  St.  John's  Historic  Episcopal 
Church  at  2600  Church  Ave.  will  ring  out  a  happy  refrain) 
Sunday.  j 

Each  merry  note  will  hail  two  joyous  events  in  the  life 
of  the  city  and  the  nation.      ' 
The    one    is    the    approach    of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthdate. 

Lincoln  Visited  Church 

The  other  is  the  visit  of  Lincoln 
to  the  church  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  visit  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1861,  a  period  when  the 
Union  forces  were  meeting  with 
disheartening  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  the  Confederate  armies. 

Lincoln  went  to  St.  John's  be- 
cause he  was  interested  in  seeing 
where  runaway  slaves  had  been 
housed  and  fed  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  boats  that  would  carry 
them  to  freedom  in  Canada. 

Since  nothing  has  been  changed 


in  the  church  in  the  past  90  years, 
it  is  easy  to  follow  the  path  taken 
by  the  martyred  president. 
Stairway  to  Belfry 

Coming  in  the  front  door,  he 
would  pass  the  entrance  to  the 
nave  and  sanctuary  where  leading 
families  of  the  city  worshiped  at 
that   time. 

The  stairway  leading  to  the  bcl- ; 
fry  and  slave  quarters  rises  from 
a  small  room  at  the  rear.  This 
stairway,  running  perpendicular 
along  the  side  of  the  rough  stone 
wall,  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
climber  to  take  hold  of  the  step 
above  to  retain  his  footing. 

From  the  first  landing,  there  is 
a  second  stairway,  slightly  less 
steep,  to  a  landing  of  rough  hewn 
planks  and  beams. 

In  the  murky  morning  light,  a 
small  opening,  three  feet  square, 
is  outlined  at  the  side. 

Small    Slave    Quarters 

If  Lincoln,  as  reported,  looked 
into  this  opening,  he  crouched  low 

or  got  down  on  his  knees  to  peer 
into  the  10-foot-square  room  be- 
yond. 

It  was  in  this  room  the  slaves 
were  housed  and  fed  while  wait- 
ing to  be  taken  to  Canada.  Rude 
markings  on  the  wall,  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  show  how  they 
passed  away  their  time. 

Today,  while  looking  down  into 
this  room,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  L.  Grin- 
don, vicar  of  the  parish,  said: 

"It's  not  hard  to  imagine  the 
noughts  that  passed  through  Lin- 
coln's mind  as  he  saw  this  former 
temporary  refuge  for  the  slaves. 

Weighs  Cost  of  War 
"I  believe   he  must   have   real- 
ized the  war,  whatever  the  cost, 
was  truly  worthwhile  if  it  resulted 
in  a  free,  united  nation." 

In  his  sermon  at  the  service  at 
9  a.  m.  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grindon  will  recall  Lincoln's  visit 
and  tell  of  the  impact  of  his  life 
and  work  on  the  people  of 
America. 

"Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  and  pa- 
triotic songs,  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion,  will  be  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation and  choir. 

History  of  Bell 

The  bell,  calling  the  worship- 
ers to  service,  was  cast  in  Eng- 
land and  hung  in  the  church  in 
1846.  In  its  early  days,  it  served 
as  a  fire  alarm,  rang  out  in  a  merry 
tempo  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
tolled  in  slow,  measured  rhythm 
when  there  was  a  death  in  the 
community. 

It  will  ring  again  Sunday  in  glad, 
triumphant  notes  as  a  salute  to  its 
most  famous  visitor,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 
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What  was  Lincoln's  religion?— Mrs.  T.E.,  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage 

. 
Although  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  Lincoln 

attended  this  church  with  her  in  Springfield  and  Washington, 
he  himself  never  joined  this  or  any  other  church,  only  one  of 
.four  Presidents  never  to  do  so  (the  others  being  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Johnson  and  Hayes).  But  who  would  say  that  Lin- 
coln, the  166th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  are  observing 
today,  was  not  the  most  religious  of  men,  in  the  truest 
sense:  understanding  of  people,  honest  with  all,  tolerant, 
compassionate,  and  with  deep  abiding  faith  in  and  depend- 
ance  on  God.  The  world  was  his  church. 
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